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SECRET AND “THE 
REVIEWER. 


JUNIUS’S TIMES” 


As at the present moment, when Parliament is | 


in full work, and the columns of The Times are 
full to overflowing with reports from Paris and 
the Tichborne case, it would Be vain to expect the 
Editor to. find room for the discussion of a mere 
literary question, I hope to be permitted to call at- 


. é , o 99 . 4 rye | 
tention in “N. & Q.” to a paragraph in The Times | 


review of Mr. Twisleton’s interesting volume,* 


in the hope that doing so will help to clear up | ae 
P ‘ 7 P | he knew who wrote Junius’s Letters, and that 


some doubts which can scarcely fail to strike suc 
of your readers as have ever cared to look into the 
question “ Who was Junius?” 

The paragraph is as follows :— 

“Mr. Pitt told Lord Aberdeen (the late Premier) that 
he and his father (Lord Chatham) knew who wrote the 
Junius Letters, and that it was not Francis. Lord Aber- 
deen repeated this statement to his son, the Hi 
Gordon, now Governor of the Mauritius. The 
Thomas Grenville told Lady Delamere and Miss Williams 


W ynn (his nieces), and the Hon. Mrs. Rowley (his great | 
niece), as a matter of personal knowledge, that Junius | 


was not one of the persons to whom the letters had been 
popularly ascribed. Soon after the publication of the 


Maries of a Lady of Quality, in which the Grenvilles | 


were mentioned as possessed of the key, Lady Grenville 


* “ The Handwriting of Junius, professionally investi- 
gated by Mr. Charles Chabot (Expert). With Preface 
and Collateral Evidence by the Hon. Edward Twisleton.” 


Ib. — The | 


| authorship of the Letters. 


. Arthur | 
rht Hon. | 


sent a message to the editor, through Dr. James Ferguson 
to say that Lord Grenville told her he knew who wrote 
the Tenies Letters, and they were not written by Francis.” 

The first thing that must strike the reader of 
this paragraph is the curious fact that the myste- 
rious secret which Junius declared should die with 
him was known to no less than four persons—Lord 
Chatham, Mr. Pitt, the Hon. Thomas Grenville, 
and Lord Grenville. 

But how was it known to them ? Was it known 
in the strict sense of the word? Was it known 
from the information of Junius himself, or from 


Or was it known to them (that is, confidently be- 
lieved by them) in the same manner in which the 
late Mr. Taylor might have said he Anew that 


| Junius was Francis, z. e. from the conviction of his 
| own mind, from evidence which he felt it was im- 


possible to resist ? 

How did these distinguished persons become 
possessed of the secret, which Junius declared 
would perish with him? Lord Chatham could 
scarcely have received it otherwise than in con- 
fidence ; yet as Mr. Pitt was only eleven years old 


| when Junius ceased to write, but for that difficulty 
Mortimer — Dedications of | 


it would be a natural inference that Mr. Pitt's 
knowledge was derived from Lord Chatham. 


How, too, did Lord Grenville learn it, born as he 
} 


| was in the same year with Mr. Pitt? for if he 


learned it from Mr. Grenville, then Mr. Grenville 
could only have received it under circumstances 
which would justify his divulging it. 

A very slight examination of most of the tra- 
ditions respecting Junius shows of how little value 
they are as evidence for the discovery of the 
And this without the 
slightest doubt being felt as to the high character 
and thorough truthfulness of those by whom and 
through whom they are related and handed down. 
Who can feel otherwise than convinced that in 
sending a message to the editor of Zhe Diaries of 
a Lady of Quality, “ that Lord Grenville told her 


they were not written by Francis,’ Lady Gren- 


| ville was only anxious to contribute as far as pos- 


sible to the establishment of the truth? In like 


| manner who can feel otherwise than convinced 


that the Hon. Arthur Gordon is actuated by the 
same praiseworthy motive ? 

Yet assuredly there must have been some de- 
fect in Lord Aberdeen’s memory, or Mr. Gordon 
has been under a wrong impression as to the name 
of the mysterious author; for as Mr. Pict died in 


| 1806, and Francis’s supposed connection with the 


Letters was never hinted at until 1813, it is 
scarcely possible that Mr. Pitt could have told 


| Lord Aberdeen that “ he and his father knew who 


wrote the Letters, and that i was not Francis,” 
That Mr. Grenville, to whom Junius addressed 
the private letters printed in the Grenville Cor- 
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respondence, did not know the writer of them, 
may fairly be 


inferred from the manner in which 

he had tied them up as “anonymous”; and Mr. 
Smith, the accomplished editor of that corre- 
mdence, says expressly—and his testimony on 

@ point is very important— 

“Tt has been supposed that the late Mr. Thomas Gren- 
ville had some peculiar knowledge respecting the author- 
ship of Junius. I have no reason to join in that opinion, 
for I never heard him speak upon the subject, nor did I 
ever hear it mentioned in his presence.” 

And it is certain that Mr. Thomas Grenville 
never saw the Stowe Letters, about which so 
many marvellous accounts have been given, until 
they were shown to him by Mr. Smith in 1840. 

Surely, in the face of what has here been stated, 
it is not unreasonable to ask what proof is there 





that either Lord Grenville, Mr. Thomas Gren- | 


ville, Lord Chatham, or Mr. Pitt knew—that is, 
had positive knowledge of—who wrote the Letters 
of Junius. Qu #sITOR. 


NICHOLAS FERRAR’S EULOGY UPON THE 
AUTHOR OF “IGNORAMUS.” 


Nicholas Ferrar, the pious recluse of Little 
Gidding, and George Ruggle, the author of Igno- 
ramus, the well-known comedy played before 
King James at Cambridge, were both students at 
Clare Hall. In after life both became interested 
in the colonisation of Virginia, and Ruggle in his 
will made the following bequest : — 

“TI give and bequeath one hundred pounds towards 
the bringing up of the infidels’ children in Virginia in 
Christian religion, which my will is shall be disposed of 
by the Virginia Company accordingly, desiring Almighty 
God to stir up the charitable hearts of many benefactors 
in this kind, principally for the increasing of the king- 
dom of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” * 

At a meeting of the Virginia Company held 
November 20, 1622, Nicholas Ferrar, as deputy- 

overnor, made the following statement, which 

as never before been printed in England, and was 
copied from the company’s MS. Transactions in 
the Congressional Library, Washington, U.S. of 
America : — 


“ Mr Deputy further acquainted the Company that Mr 
George Ruggle, lately fellowe of Clare Hall in Cambridge, 
beinge a Brother of the Company and newly deceased (w* 
he said he could not without great griefe menéon), had 
by his will bequeathed 100! for the educaéon of Infidells’ 
children, w’ch he had caused to be put into the Table; 
w the Court well approued of: but seemed (at least 
the most part) to be utterly ignorant of the person or 
qualities of the man : 

“ Whereupon desiringe to be informed of both, Mr 
Deputy told them he was a man second none in know- 
ledge of all manner of humanity, learninge, and so 
generally reputed in Vniuersity of singular honestie and 





[* A copy of the last will and testament of George 
Ruggle in ertenso is printed in his Ignoramus, edited by 
3.5. Hawkins, edit. 1787, pp. xci—civ. Consult also 
Mayor's Two Lives of Nicholas Ferrar, 1855, p. 12.) 





integritie of life, sincere and zealous in Reli 
verie great wisedome and understandinge religion, aie 
“ All w* good partes he had for these last three yeares 
wholly almost spent and exercised in Virginia buisinesses, 
hauinge (besides continually assistinge his Brothers ang 
himself with Counsell and all manner of help in these 
laces) written sundry treatises for the benefitt of the 
lantation, and in pticular the worke so highly com- 
ended by St Edwin Sandys, concerninge the Gouerm’t 
of Virginia, but such was his modestie that he would 
by no meanes suffer it to be knowne during his life, 
But now being dead, Mt Deputy said he could not with 
a good conscience deprive him of that Honor w= he so 
duely deserued.” 


Ruggle willed that all his papers and note- 
books should be burned, and among these was 
probably his treatise on the Government of Vir- 
ginia, an abstract of which is given in the minutes 
of the Virginia Company. 

Epwarp D. Nem. 

Dublin. 


THe Repgsntant Turer.—I once heard in 
Jamaica a clergyman of the Scotch kirk, in speak- 
ing of the Repentant Thief, say “he had the 
peculiar privilege and high honour of being the 
last that was blessed by the dying, and the first 
that was redeemed by the dead Saviour ”’—a sen- 
timent to me original and beautiful, and worthy 
of preservation in “N, & Q.” G. E. 


ANECDOTE OF THE DUKE oF WELLINGTON. — 
Many years ago, whilst shooting in Hampshire with 
a young clergyman, I was told by him a pleasing 
anecdote of the Duke of Wellington. With an 
estate purchased for the Duke went the advowson 
of a living for which the clergyman was being 
educated. The Duke heard of it, and one day 
asked the lad to be his guide in a ride across the 
country, and finding what he had heard to be 
true, and being pleased with his companion, the 
Duke told him the change of proprietorship in 
the land should make no difference as to the 
living, which he should receive when he had 
qualified bimself for it; and he was in possession 
of it when I knew him. G. E. 


Wuat Critics arz.—I do not know whether 
it may interest the readers of “N. & Q.” to know 
that the saying, now celebrated, of D’Israeli, that 
“ Literary critics are for the most part men who 
have failed in original composition,” is not on- 
ginal. The idea is aptly expressed in the epilogue 
to Congreve’s Way of the World: — 


“ Then, all bad poets we are sure are foes, 

And how their number's swell’d the town well knows: 

In shoals I’ve marked ’em judging in the Pit, 

Tho’ they’re on no pretence for judgment fit, 

But that they have been damned for want of wit. 

Since when they, by their own offences taught, 

Set up for spies on plays and finding fault.” 
Co. R. P. 




















he 
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Mvumumy-Hentine.—The enclosed cutting from 


the Homeward Mail of April 22, being the first | sons and two daughters, 


notice of the discovery of mummies in India, from 
which important historical deductions may be 
expected, may perhaps not be unacceptable for 
republication in ‘‘N. & Q.”: — 

“ Mummy-Huntinc.—General Cunningham, the super- 
intendent of the Archzological Survey in India, is now 
in Lahore, and mummy-hunters are invited to communi- 
cate with him. The Indian Public Opinion says :—* We 
think that everything valuable that may be found should 
be sent to Europe, where alone the men are found who 
bave both the learning and the leisure to compare and 
complete scientific investigations. Nothing would be 
more ridiculous and ephemeral than to attempt to create a 
pseado-Athens in some corner of India. The less General 
Canningham trusts to subordinate official agency, and 
the more he encourages independent inquiry, the greater 
will be the results which his mission will achieve.’ ”’ 


R. R. W. E. 


“Annte Lavrie.”—The birth of this young 
lady, so well known to many of your readers, is 
quaintly recorded by her father Sir Robert Laurie, 
of Maxwelltown, in the family register in these 
words : — 

“ At the pleasure of the Almighty God, my daughter, 
Anna Laurie, was borne upon the 16 day of December, 
1682 years, about six o’clock in the morning, and was 
baptised by Mt Geo.” [ Hunter, of Glencairn }. 

And his own marriage is given in the same quaint 
style: — 

“ At the pleasure of the Almighty, I was married to 
my wife Jean Riddell upon the 27 day of July, 1674, in 
the Tron Kirk of Edinb., by Mt Annane.” 

These statements I find in the valuable collec- 
tion of manuscripts left by the late Mr. W. F. H. 
Arundell, and which his son, W. F. Hunter Arun- 
dell, Esq., of Barjarg Tower, Dumfriesshire, has 
kindly allowed me to examine and make use of. 
They contain a vast fund of curious information 
respecting the antiquities and county families of 
Dumfriesshire. Many of your readers will know 
that Annie was wooed by William Douglas of 
Fingland, in Kirkcudbrightshire. Her charms are 
thus spoken of in his pathetic lyric, “ Bonnie 
Annie Laurie” : — 

“ Her brow is like the snaw-drift, 
Her neck is like the swan, 
Her face it is the fairest 
That e’er the sun shone on, 
That e’er the sun shone on, 
And dark blue is her e’e; 
And for bonnie Annie Laurie 
I'd lay me down and die.” 

She was, however, obdurate to his passionate 
appeal, preferring Alexander Fergusson of Craig- 
darroch, to whom she was eventually married. 
This William Douglas was said to have been the 
hero of the well-known song, “ Willie was a wan- 
ton wag.” Though he was refused by Annie, he 
did not pine away in single blessedness, but made 
& runaway marriage with Miss Elizabeth Clerk of 


Glenboig, in Galloway, py whom he had four 
C. T. Ramaee. 


Paroprrs.—The recent mention of parodies in 
**N. & Q.” has reminded me of some lines which 
originated in this country, in imitation of the 
well-known verse in Moore’s Lalla Rookh : — 

“ I never nursed a dear gazelle, 
To glad me with its soft black eye, 
But when it came to know me well 
And love me, it was sure to die.” 


Thus imitated : — 
“ I never had a piece of toast, 
Particularly long and wide, 
But fell upon the sanded floor, 
And always on the butter’d side.” 


And Hood's beautiful little poem commencing — 
“ T remember, I remember, 
The house where I was born,” — 
has given rise to an imitation, two verses of 
which are — 
“ T remember, I remember, 
The day that [ was born, 
When first I saw this breathing world, 
All naked and forlorn. 
They wrapped me in a linen cloth, 
And then in one of frieze; 
And tho’ I could not speak just then, 
Yet I contrived to sneeze. 
“« T remember, I remember, 
Old ladies came from far ; 
Some said I was like mother dear, 
But others thought like par ; 
Yet all agreed I had a head, 
And most expressive eyes ; 
The latter were about as large 
As plums in Christmas pies.” 
Unepa. 
Philadelphia. 


PortticaL SatrrtcaL Dramas.—I perceive, by 
an advertisement in “N. & Q.,” that No. 260 of 
the Quarterly Review contains an article on the 
“first Lord Shaftesbury.” Not having in this 
remote locality an opportunity of seeing that pe- 


| riodical, I am curious to learn if any reference is 


} 








made in it to what was no uncommon practice in 
his lordship’s time, that of introducing real cha- 
racters on the stage for the purpose of satirising 
them. Lord Shaftesbury was so assailed by Dry- 
den in an opera entitled Albion and Albanis. “The 
subject of this piece,” as Baker says in his Dio- 
graphia Dramatica, “is wholly allegorical, being 
intended to expose Lord Shaftesbury and his ad- 
herents;” but neither Baker nor the learned Dr. 
Johnson seem to be aware that a more violent and 
virulent satire upon the same individual is to be 
found in Otway’s play of Venice Preserved.* Baker 
quotes Dr. Johnson as truly describing those por- 





[* Mr. Christie (ii. 429, et seg.) treats of the attacks on 
Shaftesbury by Dryden, Butler, Duke, and Otway. — 
Ep, “N, & Q.”] 
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tions of the play, now never represented, and in 
which the leading character is Antonio, as “des- 
picable scenes of vile comedy.” All the vices 
assigned to Antonio were intended to depict 
Anthony Earl of Shaftesbury; and it was on 
account of these very scenes that the play was a 
favourite with Charles II. These statements are 
made from my recollection of what I read in (but 
unfortunately did not make a note of) a periodical 
entitled The Drama, and published in London in 
1821. The probability of its correctness rests upon 
the fact that both parties, at that period of Eng- 
lish history, were merciless in their treatment of 
each other, and made use of the forms of a drama 
to gratify their detestation of their adversaries. 
Look, for instance, to Baker’s account of the fol- 
lowing pieces: Abdicated Prince; The Assembly ; 
Banished Duke ; Blessings of P—— ; Bloody Duke; 
The Cabal; City Politiques; Cola’s Fury, Se. Se. 
An instructive history might be written upon 
the political satirical drama as founded by Aris- 
tophanes, and perpetuated in England until the 
last century. Wx. B. Mac Cane. 
Moncontour-de-Bretagne, Cétes du Nord, France. 


True Ensorment. —That most accomplished 
and kindly country gentleman, the late J. B. 8. 
Morritt of Rokeby, inviting a friend to his house, 
writes (February 1840) in this courteous and 
genial strain :— 

“You are not to be in any hurry, but obliging and 
obedient, and to stay a long visit, and see all my favourite 
lions, and enjoy what I always prefer to all other enjoy- 
ments of society—a friend’s house and fine weather in the 
country; that which Sir William Temple says is like 
home but not homely, and like solitude without being 
lonely.” 

) c 


Dertxitron o¥ Consots.—Mr. D’Israeli, some 
time since, in the House of Commons, referring 
to Sydney Smith’s mot on the subject, spoke of 
the “ sweet simplicity of Consols,” which has gone 
the round of the press. Unless my memory is at 
fault, the expression used by the witty canon of 
St. Paul's was “ the elegant simplicity of the three 
per cents.” H. A. Kennepy. 

Eldon House, Reading. 


Savep by A Fisu.—The following cutting from 
The Times of April 20 is worthy of a corner in 
N. & Q.”:— 

“That the ocean abounds with wonders is daily being 
exemplified, and seldom more foreibly so than in the 
experience of Captain Ward of the bark Providence, of 
Hartlepool, who has just returned from Dantzic, at 
which port he was frozen up during the late severe winter. 
He states that during his outward voyage to that port, in 
November last, the ship sprang a severe leak during a 
gale in the Baltic, and his crew were all but exhausted 
in their efforts at the pumps to reduce it. One day she 
suddenly stopped making more water, and eventually 
the vessel reached Dantzic safely. After the discharge 
of the cargo a search was made for the leak, resulting in 








the discovery of a hole in the centre of one of the after 
planks from the yielding of a knot in the wood, and jn 
this aperture was wedged a dead fish, whose collision 
with the vessel when alive had been the evident cause of 
the stoppage of the leak, and consequent salvation of the 
ship and crew.” ‘ 

The name of the ship is not a little remark- 
able—“ The Providence.” 

I remember reading some years ago of a similar 
act of Providence, but have no further note of it. 

GerorGeE Ltoyp, 
Cramlington. 





Cuavcer’s Works, ed. Stowe, 1561.—It is 
worth notice, that in Stowe’s Supplement to 
Thynne’s edition of Chaucer’s Works (Godfray, 
1532), which Stowe heads—‘‘g Here foloweth 
certaine woorkes of Geffray Chauser, whiche hath 
not here tofore been printed, and are gathered 
and added to this booke by Jhon Stowe,” the first 
Balade of three stanzas on Gentilnesse, or Virtues 
not being hereditary, was not only printed by 
Wynkyn de Worde (Univ. Lib. Cambr.), and 
by Thynne in his edition of 1532, at leaf 380, 
Scogan’s moral Poem to the Lords and Gentle- 
| men of the King’s House (where alone this Balade 
| is preserved), but was also printed by Stowe 

himself on leaf 335, col. 2, in Mis reprint of this 
same poem of Scogan’s, leaf 334 back-335 back. 
There are a few trifling differences in the words 
| of the two copies in Stowe. F. J. F. 





Queries. 


AccornTance.—Has this word ever been used 
by English authors, as is to be inferred from Mrs, 
Thrale’s letter to her grand friend, and in the 
French acceptation of its meaning (from the Latin 
ad comitare—* liaison ordinairement illicite d’un 
homme avec une femme”)? Mrs. Thrale, under 
which homely English name we all seem to pre- 
fer her, writes in February, 1782 : — 

“ Looking over some French melanges yesterday, I 
observed that M. l’Abbé d’Artigny used the word accoin- 
tance; it was a new thing to me, and one of which! 
had no notion before. Pray how came it into our lan- 
guage ? "— Vide Mrs. Piozzi’s collection of Letters to and 
Srom the late Samuel Johnson, LL.D., 2 vols., London, 
1788, vol. ii. p. 233. 

There is no answer to this question in any of 
Dr. Johnson’s subsequent letters; which, by the 
way, make us love him more than any of his great 
works, and well deserve that little self-praise of 
himself and his letters: “ Anch’ io sono pittore.” 
(Vide ante, ibid. vol. ii. p. 14.) 

Hermann Kuxpt. 

Germany. : 


“ ADAMANTINE Omarys.”—Can any reader sup- 


ply me with examples of this fine expression other 
than the following ? — 











wid 
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rs. 
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"Adauaytivwy Secuav dv apphuros was. 
Zschylus, Prometheus, line 6. 
“ Adamante texto vincire.” 
Seneca, Hercules Furens, 807. 
“ But her in chaines"of Adamant he tyde; 

For nothing else might keepe her safe and sound. ° 
Spenser, Fuerie Queene, book ii. canto xii. 82. 
“In adamantine chains and penal fire.” 

Milton, Paradise Lost, book i. line 48. | 
“Tn adamantine chains shall Death be bound.” 
Pope, Messiah, verse 47. 

“« Bound in thy adamantine chain.” ; 
Gray, Hymn to Adversity. 
Tue Repcrosse Kyieut. 


Ayoyrmovs.—I have now in my possession the | 
following :— 

“The Ivdgement of a most reuerend and learned Man, 
from beyond the Seas, concerning a Threefold Order of 
Bishops, with a Declaration of certaine other waightie 
Points concerning the Discipline and Governement of the 
Church.” 

Who was the author? Where was it printed ? 
What is its date? I cannot find it in Bohn’s 
Lowndes. It is bound up with “ A Lamentable 
Complaint of the Commonalty,” “ The Vnlawfull 
Practises of Prelates,” and “ A Booke of the Forme 
of Common Prayers, Administration of the Sacra- 
ments, &c., agreeable to Gods Worde, and the 
Vse of the refotmed Chvrches.” 


J. M. CowpEr. 


Antique Heaps 1n Meprxvat Sears.—In the 
fifth volume of Arch@ologia Cantiana are several 
seals of Stephen de Thurnham, Mabel de Galton, | 
and Robert de Thurnham, twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, which have an interesting feature which 
I do not think has been noticed. Each of the 
small counter-seals has in the centre an antique 
head or device, doubtless taken from Roman and 
other intaglios inserted in the probably gold seal. 
The one at p. 208 appears to be an early Eastern 
signet with inscription. Could any reader ex- 
plain the inscription? It is not unusual to find 
old engraved gems inserted in book covers, church 

late, or such things; but I do not remember to 

ave seen them so early used again as seals. 


J.C. J. 


Basyton1an Bricxs.—In the sun-dried bricks 
which the Israelites were required to make for 
the Egyptians, the chopped straw which they con- 
tained would serve as a binding material, but in 
the kiln-baked bricks it would be entirely burnt 
away ; yet we find that the Romans, at a far later 
period, in their kilns at Castor (Durobrive) had 
mixed vegetable matters with the clay walls of the 
kilns. What purpose was this admixture intended 
to serve, and is it ever resorted to in the modern 
manufacture of bricks ? M. D. 


A Caricature Query.—There is a caricature, 
dated 1817, entitled “The Horse Marine and his 
Trumpeter in a Squall,” referring to the appoint- | 








ment of the Marquis of Worcester as a Lord of 
the Admiralty. The marquis is represented in 
his hussar uniform, riding a sea-horse in a turbu- 
lent sea; beside him swims a water-rat; before 


| him, floating on a “ Walcheren log,” is his trum- 
| peter, a bald-headed Triton in a _harlequin’s 


jacket. Query: Who are the trumpeter and the 
A. P. 


| water-rat ? 


CLEOPATRA: WAS SHE EGYPTIAN oR GREEK ?— 
In M. Gérome’s “ Cléopatre apportée 4 César dans 
un tapis,” now exhibited at the Royal Academy, 
I was astonished to find Cleopatra represented 
with the fleshy sensual features and yellow skin 
of an Egyptian woman. I had always looked 
upon her as a Greek. M. Géréme must, no doubt, 
think that he has authority for representing her 
as he has done;{but where does he find his 
authority? Ihave taken some trouble in inves- 
tigating the matter, and I cannot discover that 
she had a single drop of Egyptian blood in her 
veins; and if she had not, surely the residence of 
her family in Egypt for some two hundred and 
fifty years would not alone suffice to give the 
most notorious membér of it purely Egyptian 
features and Egyptian skin. The Americans of 
the United States have not yet become North 
American Indians, although some maintain they 
are upon the road. 

It is true that Cleopatra seems to have had two 
slight tinges of Persian blood;* and that her 
father (Ptolemy Auletes) and her mother are said 
both of them to have been illegitimate children 
of Ptolemy Lathyrus by an unknown mother (or 
mothers). But even supposing this unknown 
mother (or mothers) to have been Egyptian— 
which there is no reason to suppose—this and the 
tinges of Persian blood would not have converted 
a Greek race into a purely Egyptian one.t 

The copies of the coins of the Ptolemies, given 
in Smith’s Dict. of Rom. and Gree, Biography and 
Mythology, show us thoroughly Grecian faces. 
Cleopatra’s face is less Grecian than the rest, but 
only because it is more Roman. But perhaps 
these coins are of little value. F, CHAnce. 

Sydenham Hill. 


CottLe, THE Port.—Joseph Cottle, poet and 
publisher of Bristol, the friend of Southey and 


| Coleridge, and Amos Cottle the poet, were brothers. 


From which branch of the Cottle family did they 
* Ptolemy Epiphanes married Cleopatra, daughter of 
Antiochus III., or the Great. Her mother, Laodice, was 
daughter of Mithridates IV., King of Pontus; and An- 
tiochus I. also married a Persian lady named Apama. 

+ The practice of marrying their own sisters, so com- 
mon among the Ptolemies, would naturally tend to the 
perpetuation of the peculiarities of the founders of the 
race. Cleopatra, owing to the illegitimacy of her parents, 
had the benefit of one and perhaps two crosses; and very 
likely, I think, she owed at least a portion of her ability 
and beauty to this circumstance. 
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descend? They used the arms of the Cottells of 
North Tawton, Devon; but hitherto I have failed 
to trace their connection with them, notwith- 
standing that the uncommon name of Amias or 
Amos frequently appears in the pedigree of that 
family during the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies. Any information connected with the 
descent of these brothers will be thankfully 
received. W. H. Corrett. 

Brixton Road, S.W. 

Lorp Fatktanp, Dr. Donng, anp Srr Ep- 
WARD Dyer.—lIntending to include in the Mis- 
cellanies of the Fuller Worthies’ Library as 
complete a collection as possible of the hitherto 
uncollected poetry of Lord Falkland, allow me to 
ask readers of “ N. & Q.” to favour me with refer- 
ences to any preserved in manuscript or in unlikely 
books. I name the latter because one of his most 
characteristic poems is found prefixed to an anony- 
mous funeral sermon for the Countess of Hunt- 
ingdon. I know of course Lady Theresa Lewis’s 
** Memoir of Lord Falkland” in her admirable 
Lives of the Clarendon Family, and also the pains- 
taking articles in the New Series of the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine (1835-1839), as well as the 
invariable authorities. What I desiderate are 
MSS. (including letters) and books (either or 
both) that may be accidentally known to indi- 
viduals. 

Further: as my work on the Fuller Worthies’ 





edition of the complete Poems of Dr. Donne 
(with numerous additions from MSS. of rare value 
and interest) is well advanced, I ask help in eluci- 
dation of the many initials of his poetry; and 
— M. TIEDEMAN or other Dutch correspond- 
ent of “ N. & Q.” may be able to oblige me with 
the title-page and contents of a Dutch translation 
of Donne's Poems very amusingly referred to by 
Llewellyn in his Man-Miraciles (1646). Or by 
Dutch is German meant? I am curious to know 
if so early as 1646 there really was a translation 
of Donne’s poetry. Finally: can any one inform 
me where a copy is preserved of Sir Edward 
Dyer’s Sie Idyllia (1588) ? A. B. Grosart. 

St. George’s, Blackburn, Lancashire. 

Fareyinea Saca.—I have seen in an old 
volume of one of the quarterly reviews (I forget 
which, and am unable again to find it) a review 
of this Icelandic saga, “‘done into English” in the 
year sixteen hundred and something. As the text 
of the saga was not printed till 1832, I presume 
this English translation must have been made 
from the Latin version of Torfeus, published at 
Copenhagen in 1695. A reference to the review 
or any account of the English translation, will 
greatly cblige. W. | 

Fretron anv Fact.—It is not two years since I 
read in a magazine a story, the hero of which, a 
jeweller’s assistant, was robbed under much the 


| Cornwall, I think. 


iS 


same conditions as those attendant on the Torpey 


exploit. I shall be glad to be reminded where 
this highly ingenious and suggestive narrative 
appeared. I believe it was in Chambers's Journal, 
Perhaps Mr. and Mrs. Torpey may have been 
accustomed to improve their minds therewith, 
St. Swrram, 

Frere at MeEtTHERINGHAM. — The Common: 
Journals, vol. vii. p. 680, contains the notice of a 
presentation to the House of Commons, on Junel], 
1659, of the petition of Edward Shore and Wil- 
liam Dickenson, on behalf of themselves and other 
inhabitants of Metheringham, in the county of 
Lincoln, praying for “a publick contribution for 
their loss by fire.’ A certificate under the hands 
of several justices of peace was annexed. 

Can any one inform me where I shall find any 
further account of this catastrophe? Can the 
original petition and certificate be in existence? 

Epwarp Peacocx, 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

GaRRoons oR GarRRons.—Can any one tell me 
the meaning of this word—perhaps Irish? It 
occurs several times in Whitelocke’s Memorials, 
in enumerating the animals taken from the Irish 
rebels: for instance, “ They took about 200 gar- 
roons, 300 cows, and 400 sheep and goats”; or 
again, “They took many hundreds of cows and 
garrons.” T. W. Wess. 

[A garron is a small horse, a galloway, that is, a horse 
not more than fourteen hands high, much used in the 
North. Spelman says, “Jumenta, seu caballi colonici, 
are in Ireland called garrons, a strong horse, a hackney 


” 


or work horse.” | 


Gratton (4 S. vii. 364, 446.)—The “ Glatton” 
man-of-war, lately launched, is, I believe, named 
after an armed merchant vessel, called also the 
“‘Glatton,” and which, in the last war between 
England and France, was engaged in a — 
and successful action with two or more French 
ships. This armed merchant vessel was, I believe, 
fitted out by some traders at Glatton, a place in 
Perhaps those more fortunate 
than myself in having books in which to seek for 
the necessary information on the subject will 
establish my statement as true, or upset it. 

H. A. Sr. J. M. 


Hersert.—On the Puddledock estate in Prince 
George county, Virginia, is a large tombstone 
erected to the memory of John Herbert, bearing 
the following inscription :— 

“Here lyeth interred the body of John Herbert, the 
son of John Herbert, apothecary, and grandson of Richard 
Herbert, citizen of London, who departed this life the l: ad 
daye of March 1704, in the 46" year of his age.” 

Above the inscription is a crest and coat o 
arms: the former representing a bundle of seven 
arrows, points downwards; and the latter three 
lions rampant. 
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From whom was this Richard Herbert (circa 
1650) descended ? NrIMRop. 


Jean vE Miton.— 

“ Jean de Milon, a famous physician, who wrote in the 
seventeenth century, and addressed his aphorisms to a 
king of England.”—Host and Guest, by A. V. Kirwan. 
London, 1864, p. 261. 

I shall be greatly obliged by any information as 
to whether his works have been published, and if 
so, where and when. a. We V 

Cut, Covt.—This is a common prefix to place- 
names in Scotland, probably of Celtic.origin. One 
of the Ochills is called Cowl, and in Rossshire 
there is a large property of the same designation. 
We have Coulburn in Strathclyde, Culcairn in 
the counties of Inverness and Ross, and Culchurn 
in Argyleshire. Are we to consider Culloden an 
example of the same prefix? Is Cult, which also 
appears, to be considered of the same origin? 
Culter appears in the counties of Aberdeen, 
Peebles, and Lanark. 
meaning which will be applicable to most of these 


Can anyone give us a | 








place-names? In the Irish language we have | 


Cullan said to mean “ place of hazels.” Coll. Is 
this connected with the Scotch Cullen? 


J. M‘K, 


must, or at least ought to have been made. What 

becomes of them all? for one never sees them in 

shops or sales. Where am I likely to meet with 

one ? Octavius Morean. 
10, Charles Street, St. James’s. 


Katenpis.—There is a curious use of this word 
in Wyclif’s Sermons, lately published under the 
editorship of Mr. Thos. Arnold. Wyclif is speak- 
ing of the knowledge that shall be given to the 
blessed: “ And in tokene of kalendis of pis Poule 
tellip of himsilf how he was caught up into 
heaven,” &c. (ii. 263.) And again (on the next 
page): “De pridde hevene is by undirstonding, as 
seintis seen that ben in blisse ; and kalendis of pis 
2i3t hadde Poul whan he was ravyshid.” Mr. 
Arnold’s note is, that the word “seems to be used 
in the sense of ‘ first-fruits’ or ‘initiation.’” Can 
any of your correspondents give me another in- 
stance of the word being used in this way ? 

F. D. M. 

Lirvreicat Query.—Can any of your Catholic 
readers inform me when the Officium Defunctorum 
in its present form was first used, and (if known) 


| by whom it was composed? And especially, how 
| early in the history of the Church can traces be 
found of the use of the De Profundis and of lec- 


Jewish MArRtacGe Rrxes.—There are certain | 


large rings which are broad and much ornamented 
in the hoop, and have, by way of a bezel, a small 


house, temple, or tabernacle projecting from them. | 


They are generally called Jewish marriage rings, 
and have usually a Hebrew inscription on them, 
meaning, I am told, “Good be with us.” I have 
been very credibly informed that no such rings 
are used in the Jewish marriage ceremony; and 
I should esteem it a favour if any one can inform 
me whether they are really Jewish marriage rings 


or not, and whether they are, or ever were, used | 


in the Jewish marriage ceremony. If they were 
used in former times, when that usage ceased ? 


And if they are not used at such marriage, what is | 


their use and meaning? The universal Hebrew 
inscription seems to favour the idea. 

Ihave a large and very broad gold hoop ring: 
round the top and bottom of the hoop is a thick 
twisted cord or rope; and the intermediate band 
of the hoop is composed of three groups, repre- 
senting the Creation of Eve, the Temptation, and 
the Expulsion from Paradise. These groups are 
ornamented with translucid enamel; and being 
pierced work, there is a lining. I am told that it 
is a Jewish ring. There is, however, no Hebrew 
inscription, and I doubt if the Jews would have 
made a graven image of the Creator. Can any 
one tell me what the use and intention of that 
ring may have been? It is nearly an inch deep, 
and an inch across, 

Iam very anxious to obtain a sergeant’s ring. 
They are very uncommon, though vast numbers 








tions from the book of Job. in connection with the 
obsequies of the departed ? SARISBURIENSIS. 


Maimep Sorprers.—On June 13, 1659, a com- 
mittee of the House of Commons was ordered to 
prepare 

*“ A list of the names of maimed soldiers and widows 
now in pay in the Savoy and Ely house; and of what 
country each of them severally are: what pensions are 
payable to them, and how they may be provided for in 
the several counties or otherwise.”—Com. Jour. vii. 682. 

Is this document still in existence, and if so, 
where ? EDWARD PEACOCK. 

Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 

Sir Joun Mason (4™ S. vii. 365, 420.)—I 
would feel extremely obliged if P. M. could tell 
me whether Sir John Mason married a daughter 
of the Lord Audley, and how many sons he had, 
and what is known of their descendants in the 
second generation ? H. M. 


MEDALS oF OtIveR CromMWELL.—I should be 
pleased if any subscriber could throw any light 
upon the following paragraph, as to which par- 
ticular medal is referred to; whether it was any 
die of Thomas Simon’s, or one engraved by the 
Dutch in imitation of his:— 

“ Northampton Mercury, July 10th, 1738. 
London, July 6. 

“A Curious Dye of Oliver Cromwell, cut in London 
during bis Usurpation, was lately purchas’d in Flanders, 
and brought to the Tower, where the Hon. Richard Arun- 
dell, Esq. has given leave for a certain Number to be 
struck in Gold and Silver for the Curious,” —Vide Numis- 
matic Chronicle, old series, vol. xi. p. 103. 
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Is any medal known to exist like that engraved 
by Vertue in his Works of Simon, plate x11:— 
Small oval, size 1 inch by } inch; one side only 
engraved ; with thre e-quarter face bust to right, 
in armour, bare-headed. Inscription : , HITHERTO . 
HATH . THE . LORD . HELPED . VS.’ 
of the kind is in the British Museum, and I have 
never seen or otherwise heard of a specimen. I 
may add that Vertue’s engraving is merely copied 
by Pinkerton in his Medallic History. 

I should also be thankful to receive any other 
information respecting unpublished or rare coins 
and medals of Oliver Cromwell. 

Henry W. Henrrey. 

Markham House, Brighton. 


Parpon, 1660.—The following fragment is from 


the Oddington (Glouc.) register: — 
res . as examples to all the inhabitants 
who. shi all duely subscribe their names hereunto, 


and acceptation of the said Gracious Pardon to 
be entered. Register booke of pish of Odington 
aforesaid, and hereunto subscribe our names the seaventh 
day of June, In the yeare of our Lord one Thousand 
sixe hundred and sixty _ 
William T ray, 
Odington. 
John Allen, Churchwarden. 
Richard Hickman, Constable. 
John Gardiner, overseer of the poore. 
John Guy, Robert Grove, John Hill, Jun. 
Robert Henly, William Weale. 
Will. Barker.” 
Can any one supply what is wanting from any 
like entry, or give information on this fragment ? 
Davip Royce. 


Minister of the Gospel at 


Partsn Reeisters or Barsapos (4 §. vii. 
387.)—Will A. please give an account of these 
registers, their present condition, earliest dates, 
and some of the earlier names? Does the name 
of Cutt or Cutts, of Hoel or Howell, and of 
Vaughan, occur in them ? T 

Proresstons.—I shall be glad to be referred to, 
or to receive from, some correspondent an accurate 
definition of the word profession as describing the 
mode by which a man earns his livelihood: I do 
not find it in the newest dictionaries or encyclo- 
pedias. The “learned” professions are, I know, 
divinity, law, and physic; but there is also the 
“profession of arms,”’ which applies, I suppose, 
equally to the army and navy; and many others 
claim to be included in the class of professional 
men, as accountants, architects, auctioneers, whose 
status is at present ill-defined. W.0 J. 

A. U. Club. 

Sayprorr Reerstrr. — The register of the 
French chapel of Sandtoft, on the level el of Hatfield 
Chase, was in existence within the Jast fifty or 
sixty years. I have made i inquiries for it through 
the medium of “N. « Q.,’ 7" The Times and 


[* See gra S. iv. 71, 99; , 4th Ss. v. 505.] 





No medal | 








The Atheneum, but have not succeeded in dis- 

covering its present place of deposit. I think that 

the lateGeorge Pryme, M.P., must have consulted 
| it at some period of his life, for in his Autobio- 
| graphic Recollections, p. 4, are some extracts from 
it relating to his own family. Can it be possible 
that among his papers may be found a memo- 
randum stating who is the present owner ? 

EpwakbD Peacock, 


Seipen’s Batiaps, Etc.—The last issue of the 
Surtees Society, the Diary of Abraham de ig 
Pryme, the Hatfield Antiquary, contains a state- 
ment that — 

“ Mr. Selden, the famous antiquary, gathered up all 
the old ballets he could meet with, and would protest 
there was more truth in them than there was in many of 
our historians.”—P. 67. 

This memorandum was made in August, 1696, 
Selden’s books are most of them in the Bodleian, 
but I do not think his collection of ballads is 
among them. Can any one tell where it is? 

It is stated in another place — 

“that the presbiterians in Scotland have lately caused 
The Whole Duty of Man to be burnt by the common 
hangsman, and with it Whiston’s New Theory of the 
Earth. 

Did this really happen, or is it but a bit of idle 
gossip P A. O. V. P. 


Aycient Service.—In a thirteenth-centu 
Psalter—which has for centuries been in England, 
being still in its fifteenth-century English binding, 
and having as usual the word “papa” and the name 
of “S. Thos, Cant.” erased—there are the following 
names, whose country and dates I should like to 
know: Gallicanus, Momelphus; Gondulphus or 
Gundulphus, Arnulphus, Trudo Oda, Foillanus, 
Chumbert, Glodesandis. Is it Anglo-Norman? 
In the Litany is a prayer “Pro exercitu Fran- 
corum.” 

At the end is a very long service—“ In 
nativitate B. M. Virg.”; in which, by way of con- 
versation, we have: “ Vox Christi ad ecclesiam”; 
“Vox ecclesie ad Christum”; “ Vox sponse ad 
adolescentulos.” Were these personified as in 
miracle plays? Is this service known? 


J.C. J. 


Replies. 
LORD PALMERSTON’S DISMISSAL FROM 
OFFICE. 
(4 §, v. 576; vi. 38, 121, 204, 288.) 


If I have not sooner replied to the above, it is, 
as you well know, dear Mr. Editor, because 1 am 
only now coming into the pleasing possession of 
the numbers of “N. & Lo. which appeared dur- 
ing the war, and the No. 144 I was longing for 
only just reached me—God knows in w 
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horrible circumstances, when one’s mind is over- 
whelmed by the unheard-of calamities of our 
beloved Paris! One can think on little else, as 
you will easily conceive when— 
“Proximus arde 
Ucalegon !” 


— 


and that at every moment you may learn that 
your own house is petrolized and on fire. Still I 
must needs seek for some diversion to my too 
painful thoughts. 

In speaking (p. 204) of Lord Palmerston’s dis- 
missal, I did in fact transcribe the note “literal as 
it is,” and I very respectfully venture to say to 
your venerable a“ pe (for, if I err not, it 
was E. L. S. who said somewhere in “N. & Q.” 


Wood, all of whom expressed themselves substantially to 
the same effect as Lord Palmerstcn. A despatch after- 
wards arrived from the Marquis of Normanby, inquiring 
if we were to recognise the government of Louis Napo- 


| leon; which, as a matter of course, was promptly replied 


to in the affirmative by the Cabinet. Lord Normanby 
formally communicated this answer to the French Foreign 
Office on Saturday, 6th December. The French govern- 
ment, which was not too friendly with the noble marquis, 
was nettled at the delay, and took occasion to inform him 
that they had been aware, some days previously, of the 
friendly dispositions of the English Cabinet; at the same 
time conveying to him verbally their ambassador’s ac- 
count of his conversation with Lord Palmerston. Upon 
receiving this intelligence Lord Normanby, it is said, 
wrote to Lord John Russell in a tone of complaint. A 


| correspondence thereupon ensued between Lord John 


“T have a more than boyish remembrance of the | 


noddy as far back as 1791”) I see nothing in my 
note that could induce him to think “it might 


have been,” much less that it could “certainly | 


appear to him ” what the French journalists call a 
communiqué ; but we are always inclined to believe 


communiquer to you, Mr. Editor, Lord Palmerston’s | 


original to Walewski by way of proving my 
“ voucher.” 

In the first part of E. L. S.’s note (p. 288) 
your worthy correspondent says, “The French 
ambassador in London, who was thereby made as 
thorough a traitor,’ &c.; but in the second he 
says, ‘‘ Walewski (whose innocence of the coup is 
a curious ingredient in the matter.”) Innocence 
and treason are far apart— 

“Utrum horum mavis accipe! 


Now allow me to transcribe a passage from The 
Standard at that period. It is intituled 


“ Lord Palmerston’s Resignation E.xplained—We have 
reason to believe that the following is a correct account 
of the cause and manner of Lord Palmerston’s resigna- 
tion: —On 3rd of December, the day after Louis Napo- 
leon’s coup d'état, Count Walewski saw Lord Palmerston, 
and in the way of conversation entered into the reasons 
which had induced the President to adopt so bold and 
extraordinary a measure, discussed the previous anoma- 
lous state of parties in France, and the rival claims of 





the Legitimists, Orleanists, and Socialists, the assertion | 





of which by either party tended directly to a civil war, | 
and finally assured Lord Palmerston of the earnest desire | 


of the President to maintain friendly relations with the 
English government. Lord Palmerston replied that he 
had only heard of the coup d'état through the newspapers, 


that it was neither the policy nor the intention of her | 


Majesty's government to meddle with the internal affairs 


rance, that no doubt the state of parties in France | 


was inimical to the stability of the Republic, and that it 
aay to him the success of the President would save 


tance from a civil war, and was therefore preferable to | 
the triumph of any of the other parties. This conversa- | 


tion took place before any of the details of the coup d'état 
were known in England, and, we believe, Count Wa- 


lewski immediately communicated the substance of it to | 


his own government. Either on the same day, or within 
one or two days after, Count Walewski saw Lord John 
Russell, Lord Lansdowne, Lord Grey, and Sir Charles 


Russell and Lord Palmerston; the former requiring to 
know whether Lord Palmerston had had any conversa- 
tion with Count Walewski without the previous know- 
ledge of the Cabinet, and the latter avowing that he had, 
and averring that it would be impossible to carry on the 
duties of his office if the Foreign Minister had to consult 
his colleagues prior to every conversation between him and 
a foreign ambassador. The result of this correspondence 


5 ~ was, that Lord Palmerston was requested to resign—an 
what we wish. Some day I hope to be able to | omen . , 


event which we believe was as startling to every one of 
the Cabinet, except the noble Premier (though afterwards 
submitted to by them), as it was to the whole of Europe. 
It would appear, therefore, that Lord John Russell con- 
sidered that a Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs is 
not justified in holding a conversation with a foreign 
ambassador upon a subject connected with his depart- 
ment without the previous sanction of the Cabinet; but 
that it is competent to a first minister to dispense with 
the services of so important a member of the government 
as the Foreign Secretary, without any previous commu- 
nication with the Cabinet; and to dispense with his ser- 
vices also, for doing precisely what the first minister 
himself and others of his colleagues had done,”— 
Standard. 

But, as “one good turn deserves another,” in 
Feb. 1852, Lord John Russell, who had thus 
ousted Lord Palmerston, was beaten in the House 
(see The Times) on an amendment of Lord Pal- 
merston, and forthwith resigned. P. A. L. 


MURAL PAINTING IN STARSTON CHURCH, 
NORFOLK. 
(4* S. vi. passim; vii. 40, 172, 245, 368, 410.) 


F. C. H. replies to my communication at p. 410 
with no little heat. Were it not so, I might be 
disposed to express a regret that anything should 
have fallen from me to awaken his susceptibilities. 
As it is, his tone, to speak mildly, is such as to 
relieve me from any “compunctious visitings.” 
I have “invented,” says he, “a new theory ” on 
this subject. The old “theory” is not then, I 
suppose, “invented” by himself. As. he still 
clings pertinaciously to it, it is due to Aim, to 
myself, and to your readers, that I should now 
prove, what I before asserted, that it is utterly 
“ untenable.” 

First, then, I must refer to the narrative of the 
“Death and Assumption of the Virgin,” as given 
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in the Legenda Aurea. Your limited space for- 
bids me to quote in extenso. I shall therefore only 


itself destructive of F. C. H.’s “ theory,” as it 
shows that the soul of the Virgin was immedi- 
ately received by the arms of Christ, therefore not 
as in the Starston painting. Thus the legend, 
“ sicque Marie anima de — egreditur et 
ulnas filii advolavit,” &c. Of the interpretation 
that art gave to the history I shall now speak. 
The subject has two phases ; one, the assumption 
of the soul, the other that of the body. It is of 
course the first that F.C. H. refers to. In the 
Guide of the Greek Church published by M. Didron, 
which contains ancient formule for the artist’s use, 
is found this one :— 


“A house. In the midst the holy Virgin, dead, laid | 


upon a bed, the hands crossed upon her breast. On each 
side, near the bed, great torches and lighted tapers. Be- 
fore the bed, a Hebrew, whose hands, cut off, are attached 
to the bed, and near him an angel with a naked sword. 
At the feet of the holy Virgin, S. Peter censing with a 
censer. At her head S. Paul and 8. John the Evangelist, 
who embrace it. All around the other Apostles and the 
holy bishops, S. Denis, the Areopagite, Jerothy and 
Timothy holding the Gospels. Women in tears. Above, 
Christ holding in his arms the soul of the holy Virgin 
clothed in white.” 


In Agincourt’s Histoire de Tl’ Art, ete. is an 
engraving from a Ruthenic picture of this subject, 
date the eleventh century. It exhibits a treat- 
ment very similar to the above formula, having 
the incident of the Hebrew, the angel with the 
sword, the Virgin on a bed or bier with arms 
crossed ; above, Christ within an irradiated aureole, 
holding the soul of the Virgin. Thus the narra- 
tive, the formula, and the illustrations are in 


accord. But to show the persistence of eccle- | 


siastical art conventions, in my copy of the Cata- 
legus Sanctorum, date 1506, is a small woodcut 
having the same general treatment, though with 
the omission of some minor details; the main 
features are the same, although five centuries 


stand between them. I cite these instances as ready | 


to my hand, but any one having the time will add 
plenty others to this list in one morning’s study 
amongst the MSS. in the British Museum. In 
France, the west fronts of Amiens, Notre Dame at 
Paris, and very many others, will supply examples 
of like character. 
medisval art upon which there is less excuse for 


error than in this. But it is a curious fact, and | 


opt on the present occasion, to note that M. 


dron, in his Iconographie Chrétienne, warns us | 


not to confound the Assumption of the Virgin | 
with that of St. Mary Magdalene. F.C. H. refers 
to two woodcuts in his ion representing the 


“ Death of the Virgin,” which he says are treated 
like the Starston painting. But he does not say 
if he there sees the soul being conveyed by angels 
in a similar manner. In fact he implies the con- | 


n fact there is no subject in | 





trary when he says he merely referred to that 
incident as corroborative. So far, however, from 
take one little passage which is apt, and is of | it being “ corroborative,” it is of itself destructiys 


of his theory.” But for that he might make a 
case, though a feeble one; with that it is simpl 
impossible, as the narrative in the legend wi 
show. He tells us the figure holding the scroll 
agrees with representations of St. Peter. With 
the exception of one point, the tonsure, it disa 

with every example I have seen, and with the 
characteristic type so well known in medieval art, 
For the latter I refer to an instance in Mr. Win- 
ston’s work on Painted Glass, as well as to the 
| brass at Upper Hardres, Kent, published by my- 





self. Both agree with each other, though of dif- 
ferent dates, in that typical treatment by which 
this saint is known. The figure with clas 
| hands is St. James, but which of the two he does 
not say. It is immaterial; there is no distin- 
guishing character. The figure in the cope is St. 
John; but St. John is always represented, except 
when at Patmos, as a youth with flowing or curled 
hair. I have two tracings from painted glass, a 
drawing from a figure in Henry VII.’s Chapel, 
and several examples from brasses, all having the 
same character. The figure in the Starston paint- 
ing is (I think) tonsured; St. John, in my ex- 
perience, is never so. But I have called the 
cope achasuble. F.C. H. says, having worn one 
for half a century, he ought to know what a 
| chasuble is. Very possibly ; but if the chasuble 
was that extremely ugly, stiff, ungainly vestment 
now so usually worn, I could not be surprised if 
he did not see one in the Starston painting. My 
experiences are from the thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth centuries. But why does he not 
— out the other Apostles? For instance, St. 
| Paul—a figure never to be mistaken in medieval 
art—and who, of course, he knows should be pre- 
sent? I will answer: because he is nof there. 
| Instead of St. Paul, he points out the lady “ Sera- 
hia,” on which I shall say no more than this: it 
is the first time she has ever made her appearance 
. this subject, and I doubt not it will be the 
ast. 
Not having the engraving by my side, I must 
= one a reply on the points raised by F. C. H., 
ut I will here say that if he succeeds in showing 
me such weaknesses in my “theory ” as to render 
| it as untenable as I have shown his to be, I will 
throw it away at once to follow his. Probably we 
shall then, by clearing the ground, be more likely 
to arrive at the truth, and by “ indirections find 
directions out.” I trust it will be long ere my 
mind arrives at that unhealthy, inelastic state 
which would lead me to hold, for a single second, 
to that which has proved to be an error. I must 
claim, a portion of your space on a future occasion, 
which is the more necessary as F. C. H., insinuates 
a want of good faith, on my part, respecting the 
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legend of St. Mary Magdalene. I shall show, by | tinguish the sex, and then the age of the deceased 


a quotation from my authority, that it is as un- 


warranted as it is unwarrantable. 
68, Bolsover Street, W. J. G. WALLER. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 





THE PASSING BELL. 
(4% S. vii. 388.) 


The peculiarities respecting the (now so-called) 
passing-bell are far more numerous than J. A. G. 
can imagine, both as regards the tolling to dis- 
tinguish the sexes, and also the time, as the fol- 
lowing cases will show. 

At Bangor Iscoed, in Flintshire, the bell is 
tolled twelve hours after death, and then the dis- 
tinction of five tolls for a girl, six for a boy, seven 
for a woman, and eight for a man; and in the 
Cheshire churches we find that at Bowdon a 
minute-bell is tolled at six o’clock every evening 
preceding the day of interment; while at Wren- 
bury the bell tolls every morning in the interval 
between decease and interment, and at ten o'clock 
for an hour on the day of the funeral, if requested. 
At Tarvin the bell is tolled the night before the 
funeral for persons above seven years of age, and 
on the morning for persons underseven; at Lower 
Peover, the evening before the funeral for an hour, 
from seven to eight for six months of the year, 
and from six to seven the other six months; at 
the end of the hour the six bells are tolled each 
three times for a male, twice for a female; whilst 
at Alderley the tolling is only for twenty minutes 
the preceding evening, when the same distin- 
guishing strokes are given as at Peover. At 
Bredbury the tolling is in the evening before the 
funeral at eight o’clock, after which the distin- 
guishing tolls of five for a child, seven for a 
woman, and nine for a man are given. At Acton 
the tolling takes place the preceding evening, after 
which, on the smaller bell, is given one stroke for 
a child, two for a woman, and three for a man. 
At Church Hulme a bell is tolled the night before 
the funeral for an hour, after which each of the 
six bells is struck three times, and three times 
round if the deceased be a male, either a child or 
man, and twice round if it be afemale. At Til- 
ston all the four bells are “knocked round” in 
succession, beginning with No. 4, three times if 
the death is that of a male, twice if that of a 


| in years is tolled ; while at Davenham, the evenin 


| before the funeral, three strokes for a male an 
| two for a female are given on the four bells, after 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 





female, each bell being struck twelve or fifteen 


times in succession; and on the morning of the 


(according to circumstances) till the corpse is in 
sight, when all the bells are chimed till the pro- 
cession stops at the lych gate. At Eastham the 
distinction is given by three times three for a 
male, and three times two for a female. At Brom- 
borough a different introductory ringing to dis- 


| 


which a number of single strokes are given 
amounting to the age of deceased. 

At Audlem a peal of three or four bells is 
rung as soon as the funeral cortége is seen ap- 
proaching. At Coppenhall the bell is tolled the 
evening before a funeral, and chimed in the morn- 
ing when the body comes within a short distance 
of the church. At Wettenhall the tolling takes 
place on the removal of a body from any house on 
the green for interment, whether at the parish or 
any neighbouring church ; and at Wybunbury the 
passing bell is not rung (I believe) except on the 
death of one of a family named Cobbe. 

“ Trentals or trigintals were a number of masses, 
to the tale of thirty, said on account, according to 
a certain order instituted by St. Gregory.”— 
Ayliffe, Parergon. 

“ At Morn and Even, besides their anthems sweet, 
Their peny Masses, and their Complynes meet, 
Their Dirges, their Trentals, and their Shrifts, 

Their Memories, their Singings, and their Gifts.” 

Spenser’s Mother Hubberd’s Tale. 


Chester. Roxserr Morris. 





Surely three times three tolls fur a man, three 
times ¢wo for a woman, must have been explained 
in some of the former volumes of “ N, & Q.” 

H. T. E. 





An old homily for Trinity Sunday declares that 
the form of the Trinity was found in man: that 
Adam, our forefather of the earth, was the first 
person ; Eve of Adam, the second person. Further, 
at the death of a man three bells were to be rung 
as his knell in worship of the Trinity, and two 
bells for a woman, as the second person of the 
Trinity. See Fosbroke, ed. 1843, p. 267; Hone’s 
Everyday Book, vol. i. p. 724; also Penny Cyelo- 
pedia, vol. iv. p. 188.) G. M. T. 


SEGDOUNE, SEGGIDUN, ETC. 
(4% S. vii. 396.) 

As one who reads by what has been called “the 
false light of Celtic resemblances,” I hardly think 
your correspondent EsPEDARE will be much edi- 
fied with my views in regard to the names about 
which he desires my opinion. Sigge was a title 


Genael, boll Ho. 1 fe tolled for 0 cartin tim, | of Odin, and was also a proper name borne by the 


Northmen. Segdoune, the site of the abbey of 
Kilwinning, Segdoun or Seggiedun* near Perth, 





* The Northmen, after their conversion to Christianity, 
retained certain forms of their idolatrous worship. It is 
not impossible that Seggiedun may have designated the 
hill or eminence on which under this title they worshipped 
their god Odin. 
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now called Seggieden, seem to contain the Norsk 


personal name Sigge, and Scandinavian dun from | 


the Gothic tdun,* a mountain or precipice. Fer- 

sson mentions the place called Siggethwaite,t 
for which he cites the authority of an ancient 
charter of Shap Abbey. Thwaite, Norwegian 
thveit, Danish tved, a piece of land cleared in a 
forest. In this we find an explanation of the ter- 
minal portion of the Pictish place-name Forteviot, 
absurdly called Celtic. here is Sigtun in 
Sweden, probably derived from this appellative 
of Odin used as a personal name. “ Garnock,” 
Glengarnock,§ are also Norse. Many Scotch rivers 
are designated from persunal names of the 
Northmen. Some rivers were named from the 
adjacent lands, more frequently place-names from 
the rivers. There are the Garry = Scand. personal 
name Gari, and Crummen personal name Arum, 
and Old Norse din, the river. Espepare dis-" 
courses of “ancient works of a Celtic race by no 
means uncommon in the district.” Where are 
these, and by what evidence has their Celtic 
origin been determined ? 

Although not immediately related to the sub- 
ject of inquiry, I would remark, in passing, a name 
mentioned by your correspondent, viz. “ Edward 
Biorn,” High ‘Constable under David L.,\| this, 


* It is ridiculous to call a term Celtic which is found 
in every dialect of the Teutonic. The Goths, Teutons, 
Picts or early Scandinavians, Scandinavians proper 
(Danes and Northmen), and Anglo-Saxons (improperly 
so called), one and all used this word; the Goths and 
Picts apparently in the forms of idun, dun, and dund— 
the last identical with the Sanscrit, from which, or from 
some dialect nearly related, are descended the Greek, 
Gothic, and Slavonic: for example, the name of the rock 
(now removed) which gave its name to the town of 
Dundee was originally called Dunde=Sanscrit, Gothic, 
dund, and e or a, water, a river. 

+ There is also Seggie, Kinrossshire ; Seggie, Fife ; Seg- 
giehole, Lanark ; Seggat, Aberdeen; Seggiecrook, Banft. 

} The name Teviotdale has obviously the same origin. 

§ Mr. Cuarnock tells us (see “N. & Q,” 4% S. iv. 
522) that “the word G/en can have none other than a 
Celtic origin,” a statement which I would counsel the 


reader to accept cum grano salis. Gothic and Icelandic | 
gil, a ravine or fissure of a mountain, from Norse gilia, to | 


open out, to tear asunder, Icelandic and Danish definite 
articles hinn (in composition inn), en, Gil-inn, Gil-en= 
the ravine, in the obsolete Gothic speech which mingles 
with the language called Welsh, G/-yn. The old-fashioned 
natives of Forfarshire pronounce, or did so in time past, 
this word in two syllables, Gil-en; in England, and in 
the modern dialect of the Scottish. Lowlands, modified to 
Glen. Teste : Glengonar, Glenlocher, Glenroy, Glenarkl-et, 
Glenfinart, and a host of others. Norse personal names, 
Gunnar, Loker, Hrdi, Arnke!l, Finnr. 

|| Mr. Cosmo Innes says that, long before this reign, 
high officers of state and attendants of the court were 
Saxon or Danish, of whom, among others during this king’s 
— and that of his brother Edgar, he gives the names 
Ulf, Hemming, Earnulf, Oter, Thor, Algar, Osbern, Cnut, 
Carl, Swein, Eilav, Hwite, Alwin fitz Arkil, Osolf, 
Orm, Dodin, one and all Scandinavian. 
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with scarcely any change, being the Scandinavian 
Biérn. J. Cx. R. 





Cowel (Interpreter) gives Segedunum = Seghill, 
in Northumberland ;jSegelocum and Segelogum= 
Aulert and Littleborrow, co. Nottingham, and 
Agle, co. Lincoln; and Sigtuna, Segorbe (Seg- 
obriga), Segovia, Segeberg, Siegberg, Seckingen, 
Seckenheim, are local names in Continental 
Europe. Some of these may be from A.-S. sige, 
sege, sigor, victory, triumph ; O. Norsk sigr, Frane. 
et Alam. sigo, Fries. et O. G. sieg (whence the 
proper names Sigimerus, Sigismundus, Sigebertus, 
Sigericus). Sige-din might be rendered “ hill of 
victory’; but it is more probable that most of 
these geographical names are from a river name. 
Siegburg, in R. Prussia, is said to have its name 
from the river Sieg (anc. Segus). Conf. Siegen, in 
Westphalia, on the Sieg or Siegen; Siegenburg, 
in Bavaria; Siegelsbach, in Baden. Sieg, as a river 
name, may be etymologically the same name as 
Tay, the letters ¢ and s and y and g being respec- 
tively interchangeable. R. 5S. CHARNock. 

Gray’s Inn. 

P.S. Sig is the name of two rivers of Algeria; 
and Siga of a river and town of Mauritania. 





THE ORIGIN OF ARCHBISHOP STAFFORD. 
(4® 8, vii. 253, 350.) 

The register of Canterbury Cathedral records 
in its list of obits there celebrated, “ 4 non. Sept. 
Emma Stafford, mater Dii Johannis Stafford, 
Archpi.” Her name, then, was Stafford; and if 
the archbishop was a son of Sir Humphrey Staf- 
ford, he was apparently a legitimate one. Sup- 
posing, then, that Sir Humphrey Stafford was 
his father, which Sir Humphrey was it of the 
| three who follow in sucéession ? ; 

Humphrey (1) married the daughter and heit 
of Greinvil, and widow of John Cobham of 
Blakeburgh. She was dead July 12, 1420, and 
| there is a presumption that her name was Kathe- 
| rine. 
| Humphrey (2), surnamed Silverhand, who died 
| 1413, before Nov. 28, married Elizabeth, daugh- 
| ter of Robert Cefrewast, and widow of John 
Maltravers, junior; she died 1413, the same year 
as her husband. 

Humphrey (3) married Elizabeth, daughter and 
coheir of Sir John Maltravers and Elizabeth 
above-named, between 1386 and 1398; she died 
after 1417, he in or about 1419. ‘ 

John Stafford was consecrated Archbishop of 
Canterbury in 1443, succeeding Chichele, and 
May 25, 1452. The evidence of dates tends to 
show that he was the son of No. 2 (if of this 
family at all); and that No. 2 must have had ® 

former wife before Elizabeth Cefrewast is rem 
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dered certain from the consideration that No. 3 
would otherwise have married his own sister. 

have not seen Elizabeth Cefrewast called D’Au- 
marie before. 
travers came to be called Dynham was apparently 
by confusing her with her sister; for Sir John 
Maltravers and Elizabeth Cefrewast had two 
daughters—Maude, who married (1) Sir Peter de 


le Mare, (2) 1398-1400, Sir John Dynham, and | 
died s. p. 1409 or 1410, and Elizabeth Stafford. | 


Elizabeth was originally affianced to John Lovel 
(Rot. Pat. 10 Ric. IL. Part 1.), and was unmar- 
ried Nov. 22, 1386 (7.) A grant was made to 


How the younger Elizabeth Mal- | 


with c org. I would prefer the ¢ in this and 
similar words, as showing the more ancient style ; 
but either way is quite proper. I might go over 
the whole alphabet, and select from each letter a 
word in the Scottish dialect with the same gut- 
tural sound, which may be spelled by using either 
chorgh. For instance, auchty or aughty for eighty, 
bauchle-shoon or baughle-shoon for shoes worn out 
of shape, claucht or claught for caught hold of, 
dicht or dight for wipe up, faucht or faught for 
fought, and so on. The word doch, signifying lake, 


| is often spelled dough, and the proper name Lach- 


Humphrey de Stafford and Elizabeth his wife, | 
with remainder to Humphrey de Stafford le filz, | 


and Elizabeth Ais wife, Oct. 1, 1897 (Rot. Pat. 
91 Ric. I., Part 1.) On Jan. 7, 1402, mention 
is made of “John Dynham, Chi, et Matilda ux’ 
ejus,”’ with the additional information that “ Eliz- 
abeth, wife of Humphrey Stafford of Honke, Chi, 
holds of the heritage of the said Matilda” (Rot. 
Pat. 3 Hen. IV., Part 1.) Another grant to Hum- 


phrey Stafford, mil., and Elizabeth his wife, ap- | 


Feb. 1, 1417 (Rot. Pat. 4 Hen. V.) On Nov. 
be 1413, we read of the elder Humphrey and 
Elizabeth as “jam mortui,” and of the younger 
Humphrey as surviving (#). 1 Hen. V., Part rv.) 
Lastly, the inquis. p. m. of Elizabeth, widow of 
Humphrey Stafford, was taken 14 Hen. IV.— 
1 Hen. V. [1413.] 

Now, Humphrey (No. 2) can scarcely have had 
any wife after Elizabeth, seeing that she died in 
the same year as himself. Was Alice Beville a 
former wife? or was the former wife the Emma 
of whom we are in search ? 

If I do not occupy too much of your space, 
allow me two further remarks to P. A. L. 
autograph of a Stafford—namely, Humphrey, 


lan or McLachlan is just as often spelled Laughlan 
or McLaughian. 

My present object in writing is to point out to 
your readers that there is no such word in the 
Scottish dialect as “willie-waucht.” True, it is 
invariably found so printed in all existing editions 
of Burns, including even that of the critical Dr. 
Hately Waddell; but this only shows how very 
ignorant modern Scotchmen are regarding the 
ancient dialect of their country. Had Burns 
lived to edit the printing of his own song, “ Auld 
Lang Syne,” the word “willie-waucht” would 
never have been seen nor heard tell of. It is not 
to be found in Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary. 
The word “waucht or waught,” a copious drink, 
will be found there; and the word “gudewillie,” 
with a good will, is there also. A “ good-willie 


| waught ” therefore means a copious libation, taken 


| 


The | 


created Duke of Buckingham in 1444, will be | 


found in Cott. MS. Galba, B. 1, fol. 249. One of 
P. A. L.’s sentences has “exercised” me greatly. 
He says the document is “ headed with the name 
of the Duke of Bedford (not John, the Regent in 
France, but his brother avd successor as Governor 
of Normandy).” Will he kindly tell me whom he 
means by the words in italics? John Duke of 
Bedford had no brother of his own title. 
HERMENTRUDE. 





BURNS: “RICHT GUDE-WILLIE WAUCHT.” 
(4% S. vii. 386.) 


not one of his annotators, so far as I can see, have 


with good will. The great error of editors and 
printers lies in absurdly placing the connecting 
loci between willie and waucht instead of be- 
tween gude and willie. If an Englishman were to 
express in writing that he took a “ willing drink” 
or a “ hearty drink ” of generous liquor on some 
happy occasion, he would never connect these 
words like Siamese twins, as printers have hitherto 
done in recording this rich phrase of Burns— 
“Gudewillie waught.” In like manner it is per- 
fectly unnecessary—nay, it is an error to do so 
in transcribing the phrase either in Scottish or 
German. 

I have been favoured with a glance at the proof 
sheets of an edition of Burns shortly to proceed 
from the press of Mr. James M‘Kie of Kilmar- 
nock, and I am happy to say that the poet’s happy 
phrase, which forms the subject of this note, is 
there correctly printed. 

I may state that in Johnson’s Museum, where 
“ Auld Lang Syne” first made its appearance a 


| few months after the poet’s death, the phrase is 
Not one of the numerous editors of Burns, and | 


properly set up in type this familiar expression, | 


which occurs nowhere else in Scottish song except 
in the world-famous “ Auld Lang Syne” of Burns, 
“taken down from the singing of an old man.” 


It is a matter of very small moment whether | 
the common Scotch word “waucht” be spelled | 


| the reader. 
| used as a prefix to man, woman, bairn, dog, &c., 


printed thus—“right gude-willie-waught.” This 
is better than the usual rendering, but the last 
hyphen is a printer’s error calculated to mislead 
The Scottish epithet “ ill-willie,” 


is quite as common as its converse “‘ gude-willie.” 
Wu. 8. Doveras. 


Edinburgh. 
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I hardly think any Scot could mistake the | 
meaning of “gude-willie waucht,” however printed. 
In a general way English people neither under- 
stand nor try to understand vernacular Scotch. | 
“ He’s rale gude willie” (he is really good-hearted) | 
is a most common form of expression in the Low- | 
lands of Scotland, and most persons born north of | 
the Tweed know that “a gude waucht,” without | 
the intermediate term “willie,” means a hearty | 
drink. ‘“ Gude-willie waucht ” suggests something | 
more. It means a hearty drink accompanied with | 
jovial feelings; in the slang of the day “ awfully 
jolly,” overflowing with a sort of drunken kind- 
ness engendered in those who having imbibed 
rather more than sufficient are disposed to be 
friendly with every body. Men become senti- 
mental as the blood circulates with greater rapi- 
dity. ‘Auld Lang Syne” was seldom sung until 
“ after men had well drunk,” and just before the 
company broke up. J. Cx. R. 








W. T. M.’s communication having been quoted 
into the Glasgow Herald, I replied to it at some 
length there in the first instance, and now beg | 
very briefly to sum up the facts of the case for the | 
information of your correspondent : — 

1, There were originally three MS. copies of 
“ Auld Lang Syne,” in the hands respectively of 
Johnson, Thomson, and Currie. In their several 
editions the phrase stands thus—“ gude-willie- 
waught,” “ gude-willie-waught,” “ gude willie- 
waught.” In Thomson’s second edition, 1821, he 
seems to have revised his former reading, and | 
adopted Currie’s; at least I find the words quoted | 
from him as they were printed by Currie, “ gude 
willie-waught.” Whether the original MSS. agree 
or differ on this point, not having seen them, I 
cannot say; but these editions are the only public 
authorities we now have to rely upon, and al- 
though one editor might give a wrong reading, 
two would not, three could not. 

2. Jamieson has been misquoted by your corre- 
spondent W. T. M. to some extent; and Jamieson 
himself has misquoted Burns. The extent, of the 
misquotation may be ascertained on reference. 

3. There are such words in Scotch as “ ill- 
willie,” “ill-deedie,” &c., but no such word as 
“ gude-willie.” “Ill” is an adverb, and may be 
conjoined as above with adjectives; “ gude” is an 
adjective itself, pure and simple, and cannot, or at 
least should not, be so conjoined with another ad- 
jective, as “willie” is. Burns certainly would 
not have committed such an error; and if any | 
MS. of his should seem to justify that reading, | 
it must have been, I should think, by mere 
accident. 

4. “ Willie,” as an adjective, combined with 
“waught ” indicates the strongest will or deter- 
mination to drink. “ ne is, perhaps, the 





only English word we have 





or it; but it means 





far more than a and its combination with 
“waught ” is perfectly legitimate. 

5. W. T. M. writes “richt” and “waucht” 
oe Burns did not use the letter ¢ in 
such words; he knew the power of his own lan- 
guage, in all its details, better. 

These being the simple facts of the case, I 
think proper to submit com in reply to W. T. M.; 
but beg leave, once for all, to decline any contro- 
versy on the subject, more especially with an 
anonymous correspondent, 

P. Hatecy Wappets. 

Elmgrove Place, Glasgow. 


R. P. BONINGTON. 
(4 8. vii. 141.) 

To whose sterling worth may well be applied 

the lines of Corneille— 
“ Aux Ames bien nées, 
“ La valeur n’attend pas le nombre des années.” 

I think I can unhesitatingly affirm, having often 
been assured of it by some of his best friends— 
Baron Rivet, Mr. Montfort, Mr. A. Colin—that 
Bonington wrote his now-renowned name with 


| one ” only. 


I was intimate, too, some forty years ago, with 
a French gentleman a long time resident in London 
—Mr. John Lewis Brown, jun., of Bordeaux, who 
was then the fortunate possessor of as many a 
168 of the finest water-colour drawings by that 
admirable and fertile hand, and on none of them 
have I ever seen the name written otherwise. 
Not so, however, with spurious ones, of which, 
alas! but too many have been made “ to satisfy 
the avidity of collectors, to remunerate the skill 
of copyists, and gratify the cupidity of dealers.” 

It was, if I mistake not, in 1838 I saw an 
exhibition in Regent Street wholly of Boning- 
tons. I used to go there and study them for 
hours, “as if increase of appetite had grown by 
what it fed on.” So ad so that Bonington’s 
father, who at the entrance delivered the cata- 
logue and received the shilling fee, sensible of 


| my admiration, at last refused to let me pay. 
He asked me to his lodgings, where he could 


show me many unfinished sketches by his dear 
departed son. With these were some copies by 
the father, likewise for sale, but so inferior! 
Speaking of this gifted youth, may I be allowed 
to relate what once passed between him and the 
French historical painter Baron Gros, in whose 
studio our young Englishman learnt to draw from 
life, on his first arrival in Paris? After a while, 


| the master, dissatisfied with his new pupil’s i 


endent way of treating art, said to him one day 
in his rough and ready manner, “ That’s all non- 
sense; you are uselessly wasting your time 
your parents’ money. You had better turn your 
mind to something else.” Fancy poor Boningtoa, 
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with his mens divinior, hearing such a condemna- 
tion! However, a short time after, Gros hap- 
pened to pass by a then well-known and hand- 
some picture-dealer’s shop, Mme. H » who, 
unfortunately for the lovers of art, took too great 
a hold on dear Bonington’s heart, for — 
“ She talk’d, she smil’d, his heart she wyl'd, 
She charm’d his soul he wist na how ; 
And ay the stound, the deadly wound, 

Cam fra her een sae bonnie blue.” 

There the baron saw in the shop window some 
very cleverly painted views of Rouen, Caen, and 
other towns of France and Belgium. He was 
much struck with their wonderfully bold touch 
and true effect of chiaroscuro ; not less astonished 
was he on hearing from the fair vender that the 
author was no other than the young insulaire he 
had judged so severely. So the next day, sitting 
down on Bonington’s stool, in the studio, by way 
of correcting his work after a living model, he 
looked up benevolently in his face (and he could 





do so when he liked, as much as anyone) and | 


said, “J’ai vu hier, Rue de la Paix, de grands 
dessins, des intérieurs de villes en Normandie. 
On me dit que c’est de vous?” Bonington, with 
some trepidation, owned them as his. “ Eh bjen! 
mon garcon,” retorted the master, “c’est bien, 
mais trés-bien. Je vous en fais mon sincére com- 
pliment. Allons, allons, je vois que vous avez 
trouvé votre voie. Suivez-la;” and softening 
down his voice, and putting out his broad right 
hand to the astonished and delighted youth, he 
added: “ Dorénavant, vous viendrez ici tant qu'il 
vous plaira, et je n’entends pas que cela vous 
coiite rien.” 

This I heard from an old camarade d’atelier of 
Bonington, who was present at the time. 

I am sorry to say I am not acquainted with 
Bryan’s Dictionary of Painters, and possibly the 
story may there be better told. I send it you 
tale quale. Pr. A, ie 


FLAG OF THE NEW GERMAN EMPIRE. 
(4" S. vii. 322, 416.) 

T have no doubt that Mr. Woopwarp’s account 
of the new flag is true, and the readers of 
“N.& Q.” and of the nonsense which I quoted 
from The Globe and The Times will be obliged to 
Lim, as I am, for answering my query. I have 
not seen the correction in The Guardian to which 
W. J. L. refers. 

Mi-Parti.—It is a very small matter; but I 
cannot agree with Mr. WoopwarpD about Panwitz, 
and do not therefore think that I am mistaken. I 
have the Wappenbuch before me. The extreme 
uncertainty of engraving the horizontal line of 
division in shields makes it quite reasonable to 
suppose the division which we see in Panwitz to 
have been made to look mi-parti in error. Spener, 











referring to this plate at the reference given by 
Mr. Weopwarp, certainly does not call it so. 
His marginal note is “Tripartita in partes inw- 
quales.” After saying “Non aliena ab hoc loco 
est illa divisio parme in tres partes, que partes 
non omnino equales facit,” and giving instances, 
he goes on — 

“ Hujus exempla succurrunt illa, ut basi nigre im- 
positum caput dextraé parte rubeat, sinistrié argento 
splendeat..... et inverso tantum situ minii et argenti 
Weiters [ Hass] Panwitz [Siles}.” 

He refers to the Wappenbuch plates. 

After this, the continuator of Guillim puts in 
Panwitz as I quoted it at p. 322, not referring 
to the Wappenbuch, but giving authority later 
than the first issue of that work. I think Pan- 
witz may be taken to be as Guillim gives it. 

I have to add that I have found, since I wrote 
at p. 322, a note of my own, made many years 
ago, which I had forgotten, giving an example of 
mi-parti in England. It is, or was, for I saw it, 
in the spandrels of the poreh of the old parsonage 
at Milverton, near Taunton. The shield was— 
Coupé, chief mi-parti sable and argent; in dexter 
side a flower of four leaves, gules and argent; in 
sinister a quatrefoil, or and sable; the base sable, 
a quatrefoil I suppose the charge in the dexter 
side differed from the others. 

I also have a book-plate, signed in handwriting 
with the name “ Prosser,” which shows mi-parti, 
all three areas being without tincture; in dexter 
chief a fleur-de-lys, in sinister a tower, in base 
the sea, and a sea-horse swimming pierced through 
the neck with an arrow—all proper. Burke does 
not give this coat. D. P. 

Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


BRITISH SCYTHED CHARIOTS. 
(4% §. vii. 95, 240, 332.) 

I looked up this point some time since on read- 
ing a curious passage in Mr. Smiles’ Industrial 
Buography, p. 13 (1863) :— 

“When the Romans invaded (Britain), the metal 
(iron) seems to have been already known to the tribes 
along the coast. ..... We must, however, regard the 
stories told of the ancient British chariots armed with 
swords or scythes as altogether apocryphal. The exist- 
ence of iron in sufficient quantity to be used for such a 
purpose is incompatible with contemporary facts, and 
unsupported by a single vestige remaining to our time. 
The country was then mostly forest, and the roads did 
not as yet exist upon which chariots could be used; 
whilst iron was too scarce to be mounted as seythes upon 
chariots when the warriors themselves wanted it for 
swords. The orator Cicero, in a letter to Trebatius then 
serving with the army in Britain, sarcastically advised 
him to capture and convey one of these vehicles to Italy 
for exhibition ; but we do not hear that any specimen of 
the British war chariot was ever seen in Rome.” 


Here is a notable confusion. The author is sure 


there was not enough iron for scythes—and rightly 
no doubt—and so he says there could not have 
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been any chariots, which is quite another thing. | 
He ps cannot have consulted his authorities | 
at all, and he certainly misquotes Cicero. It is 
uite impossible to discredit Cwsar’s testimony | 
ut the chariot (essedum, essedarii), B. G. iv. 33; | 
v. 19, for his statements are plain and precise, | 
and upon a matter notorious to every man in his | 
army. If such testimony may not be trusted, | 
what may? But then Cesar says nothing of 
thes or iron. Almost precisely the same may 
be said of the testimony of Tacitus (Agricola, 
35, 36), who calls the chariot covinws. He is a | 
careful writer, and he must have known. He says 
(like Cesar) “‘covinarii peditum se prelio mis- 
cuere.” He, too, mentions no scythes nor iron. | 
The ordinary references for the essedum, esseda, | 
essedarui are Cicero, Epp. Div. vii. 6,7; and Epp.ad 
Atticum, vi. 1 (end), and Orat. Phil. ii. 24; Virgil, 
Georg. iii. 204 (cf. Conington’s note adloc.); Per- 
sius, vi. 47 ; Propert. ii. 1, 86, and iii, 24,5; Sil. 
Ital. iii. 337. What Cicero does say (Epp. Div. 
vii. 7) to Trebatius is: “I hear there is neither 
gold nor silver in Britain; if that be so, I advise 
you to catch an essedum, and drive back to me as 
soon as possible”; in another he says, “ Take care 
you are not taken in by the charioteers in Britain,” 
as if he knew all about them. Elsewhere he 
speaks of the chariots in Rome, of a man “cum 
duobus essedis”; “ tribunus in essedo.” The covi- 
nus is mentioned (Lucan, i. 426; Martial, 12, 24); 
he couples it with the essedum and curruca as a 
pleasure carriage ; nowhere any mention of scythes 
or iron. 

But Pomponius Mela (iii. 6, 5), the geographer, 
says, “ Covinos vocant quorum falcatis axibus | 
utuntur,” and he is speaking of the Britons. He, 
I suppose, is responsible for the story. Surely his 
evidence is not good against the eye-witness 
Cesar, nor against Tacitus. He compiled from 
books, and probably made a mistake by transfer- 
ring the Eastern scythed chariots to the Britons. | 
Livy (xxxvii.41, 5) speaks of the “ falcate quad- 
rige ” of Autolochus, and Xenophon (Anab. i. 7 
and 8)says theking had 200 and Cyrus had twenty, 
Eppara Speravnddpa, scythe-bearing chariots. These | 
in the battle were soon xeva 4vidxov in the rout. | 
The Greeks, he adds, “opened out” when they 
saw one coming; one man was knocked down 
as on “‘a race-course,” and it was said that even 
he got no harm. If Livy and Xenophon have | 
so much to say of the scythes, would Cesar and | 
Tacitus have omitted them if they had any exist- | 
ence? Diodorus Siculus (vi. 21) compares the | 

| 


British chariots to those which were said by tra- 
dition ‘to have been used by the heroes in the 
Trojan war. Would not he have known these 
Eastern chariots, and have compared the British | 
chariots to them, instead of the Homeric chariots, | 
unless he had known that the British chariots | 
had no scythes. 


O. W. Tamcocx. 





—_. 


“Event Anam” (4" S. vii. 429.) —Mr. Edward 
Lytton Bulwer’s (now Lord Lytton) novel, Eugene 
Aram, appeared in fact after T. Hood’s “The 
Dream,” of which he said “the mens divinior 
breathes through every line of it” ; but the novel’s 
dedication to Sir Walter Scott bears date London, 
Dec. 22, 1831. It is probable, therefore, that it 
came out on January |, 1832. I have before me 
an American edition, with an epistolary preface 
by the author, bearing the same date—London, 
Dec. 22, 1831. I bought it at Manila in 18%; 
so Lord Lytton can see his works made much way 
in a short time. His Pelham I read in America 
in 1828. P, A. L, 

LancasHire Witcues (4 S. vii. 237, 31h 


| 417.)—The Yorkshire ladies rejoice in the sobri- 


quet of “Yorkshire wenches.” Whilst partici- 
yating two years since with the Archeological 
institute in the hospitality of the Duke of Devon- 
shire at Holker, I used the phrase “ Lancashire 
witches” to a fair damsel who sat next to me, 
“Oh no! I am not a witch, I am a Yorkshire 
wench.” A. J. Dunxm. 


Pore’s Errtarn on Sir Goprrey KNeurr 


| (4° S. vi. 176, 262.)—Speaking of that of Raf- 


faelle, D. P. rightly says — 
“ But, in or about 1833, had been added another inserip- 
tion commemorating the discovery of the body of Raf- 
faelle in September that year.” 

I have a lithograph, now rather a scarce one, 
made by Horace Vernet at Rome. He was at 
that time Director of the French Academy at the 
Villa Medici, and with his father, Carle Vernet, 
accompanied the pope and Cardinal Lambruschini 
to the Pantheon, where, under an altar, were 


| discovered the mortal remains of the immortal 


d’ Urbino. PAL 


On THE ABSENCE OF ANY FRENcH WorD FOB 
“to Ripe” (4 §, vii. 431.)—I venture to say 
Mr. BLexxrysorr is mistaken in supposing there 
is no French word for “to ride.” We say che- 
vaucher. “Agnes lasse de chevaucher,” Volt. 
“Chevaucher court ou long”—‘To ride with 
short or long stirrups.” ‘ 

Then, as to Frenchmen declining to ride with 
the hounds because they can only “se promener 
a cheval,” I fancy Count d’Orsay would have pro- 
tested. Ask Lord Chesterfield or Sir G. Grant, 
the president of the Royal Academy. And alll 
can say, as far as I am concerned, is, that the first 
time I ever followed the hounds wes in 1823. 
was then a mere lad. I kept on horseback from 
seven o'clock a.m. to seven P.M., returning home 
in the dark. I shall never forget how much 
enjoyed myself that day, nor the galop I got—to use 
a French expression—from an uncle of mine (not 
an Englishman), who, thinking I must have fallen 
in some ditch, sent grooms and coachman to scour 
the country after me. And when he saw me he 
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said: “If you do not mind yourself, I wish you | Gwats versus Mosquttoxs (4" 8. vii. 352, 416.) 
would mind my horses.” His wife, on the other | Our ancestors took wise precautions to preserve 
hand (a thorough English woman), thought I had | their bodies from the assaults of these pests—e. . 
shown some spunk, and gave me an encouraging | among the goods of the Abbey of Sawtre there 
look. Then again, we may be “volatile,” and | was found at the dissolution in the “ New Cham- 
probably are; still methinks we can “stand” a | ber—The bedstedd with a net for knattes.” (Ar- 

sen . — all. See what = oe going | cheologia, xliii. 240.) EpwakbD PEACOCK. 

rough in France since a year: first that horrible The fac aaa teoen tl — 
German war, and secondly this still more horrible I — Soot - Te one gees a ohige 
social war. ‘Who would have believed it? And | 4,."Stmive of Salever, the captain causing ‘the lid 
the Straits of Salayer, the captain causing the lid 





well say with H. Heine : — 
way “Und laubt? ict — of alarge water-cask on deck to be opened for our 
Und ‘ch mere ich + A aaa | use— we had hitherto had no mosquitoes on 
J i S nie, ° 3 
| board—when, lo and behold, myriads of these ne- 


Und ich hab’ es doch getragen, ” : . > 
Aber, fragt mich nur nicht wie! ” | farious insects sallied forth, and from that moment 
P. A. L. | we had norest. They must have been bred spon- 


a al i | taneously i rater > 
Jupreran Oarus (4% S, vii. 209, 354, 440.)—I | taneously in the water. By Ms Bt 


beg that G. will forgive me for misapprehending his I have occasionally seen insects in the South of 
meaning, and for my unnecessary remarks on the | England which were identical in appearance with 
subject. What he meant is now plain, but he } the mosquito of the East, but I never experienced 
must suffer me to say that it was not quite so | their sting. The latter is inflicted by a minute 
before, or I could scarcely have so completely proboscis, through which, in attacking the human 
misunderstood him. The weapon which he used | subject, the insect both injects poison and with- 
was capable of cutting two ways, and I should | draws blood, wherewith, if crushed at such a 
have held my peace had he indicated a little more | time, the little vampire is usually found to be 
clearly, to begin with, which side he intended to | gorged. This power of drawing so thick a fluid 
employ. HeERMENTRUDE. | 03 human blood through a microscopic tube, not 
Crests (4" S. vii. 257, 353, 443.) — With regard | exceeding in diameter a human hair, is one of 
to the crest on the Rev. John Richards’ tomb | 2@t¥"e§ innumerable marvels. It was stated in 
(1668-9) I am inclined to think it cannot be taken The Times of July 27, 1868, that the a of wild 
“as proof of holy writ.” I knew a gentleman, | T°™®"Y will keep off mosquitoes. C. W. M. 
~ = here ged ae Romy ot a _Marearet Fenpies: Lapy Morrmer (4" s. 
po ne mons tries er the nie ‘tio P — tod | vii. 12, 228, 318, 437.)—After TEWARS's excellent 
by the latter because thought h oe? looked cal ee weed bo sites any mane tn 
On his tomb - » Di asec le ye Borge Margaret Fendles. I had pointed out (p. 318) 
Seenestit dls erect.end as Pa than Pees Ar that Fendles was an impossible name, and that 
geams hence this will ceten te Pr noes Porapenenenrs the Nobleza gave no name from which it could 
in point , . g PA + have been reduced by English ingenuity or blun- 
‘ - 4A. 4. | dering; but that Fienles, which must soon have 
Groner Lonpon (4% S, vii. 235, 335, 444.)— | gained a d in England, brought us very near to 
Tam glad to be able to answer that Rebecca, first | Fendles. This turns out to be the real name, with 
wife of Richard Woodward (married about 1704), | the alternative of Fiennes, which I suggested. I 
was a daughter of George London; and if you | had not access to Vredius nor to the Trophées to 
will refer to No. 520 of the Journal of Horticul- | Which Lorp Gort obligingly refers. It still re- 
ture for the present year you will find a long mains to inquire as to the arms. Fienles, or 
notice of George London, relating many incidents | Fiennes, carries the coat given by Vredius. But 
of his life, the part he took in effecting the escape | I mentioned (pp. 318-9) that this was not the 
of the Princess Anne to Nottingham, and also a | coat of the Anglo-Norman Fiennes family. In 
copy of his autograph. It also states that London England they certainly bore three lions rampant. 
was buried in Fulham church in the grave of his | Can TEwars say what coat was borne by Ingram 
second wife. Rozert Hoce, | de Fiennes, who married Sibella, daughter of 
99, St. George’s Road, Pimlico. | Faramus de Bolonia, and with her had the manor 


. W th @ <3: 189 aan oar | of Clapham ? D. P. 
Sr. WuLrRax (4* S, vii. 162, 269, 335, 444.) | Stuarts Lodge, Malvern Wells. 


The life of St. Wulfran contained in the Cotton 
MS. Otho, D. viii., was consulted by me when I Depications or Cuurcues (4" 8, vii.388, 480.) 
wrote the note concerning this saint in my English | These are given in Ecton’s Thesaurus and Browne 
Church ry tgs 88. It is a life of the Arch- | Willis’s Parochiale Anglicanum. The Bishop’s 
bishop of Sens, and has been much injured by the | Registers should be consulted where these works 
fire of 173]. Epwarpb Peacock. fail. Mackenzie E. C. Watcort, B.D., F.S.A. 
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CarItpran’s Games (4" 8, vii. 141, 271, 415.)— 
“* How many miles to Babylon ?’ 

‘Three score miles and ten.’ 

*Can we get there by candle-light ?’ 

* Yes, and back again.’ 

* Hold up the gates as high as the sky, 

And let King George and his train pass by !’” 
The above lines were those of my childhood, 
which was passed in London, Hereford, and Can- 
terbury. I cannot remember, therefore, in what 
county I first learnt them. E. A. D 

Torquay. 

Sunprars (4" S. vii. 324, 399.)—A very inter- 
esting article on sundials will be found in the 
Lewure Hour for June 1, 1870. W. Marsa. 


7, Red Lion Square. 


“ Anima Cristi” (4" 8S. vii. 322, 374.) —Who- 
ever was the author of this prayer, it certainly 
was not S. Ignatius; for in a collection of prayers 
which I have bound up with a 32mo copy of the 
Sarum Breviary (Pars Hyemalis, a.p. 1520), it is 

iven as an “oratio post elevationem ” to the say- 
ing, of which “ conceduntur iij dies indulgentia- 
rum a Joanne papa xxij.”” As John XXII. was 


Pope from 1316 to 1334, the prayer is at least | 


two centuries older than 8S. Ignatius. Whether 
the comparative nearness of this pope to S. Thomas 
Aquinas (died 1274), and the fact that it was he 
who canonized the saint, suffice to establish the 
latter's authorship of the prayer, I must leave others 
to determine. have heard, though I cannot 
say on what authority, an English origin assigned 
to it. But it seems to me much more probable 
that both S. Ignatius and Pope John should be 
acquainted with the production of the great Do- 
minican than with a peculiarly English prayer. 
With all deference to F. C. H., I would suggest 
that Jesuit reluctance to adopt Dominican compo- 
sitions is nidil ad rem. If S. Ignatius picked up 


the prayer somewhere, and placed it, as he did, | 
in his book of Spiritual Exercises, its popularity | 


with the Jesuits is easily accounted for. It is 
more difficult to reconcile its comparative disuse 
among the Dominicans with the authorship of S. 
Thomas. SaRISBURIENSIS. 
DevonsHrre Worps (4" S. vii. 429.)—1. Clome 
(crockery), perhaps another orthography of loam. 
Grose gives cloam, coarse earthenware. Erm. ; 


and Halliwell cloam, earthenware, Devon; clomer, | 


a maker of earthenware ; clume-buzza, an earthen 


art Maund (a hamper), ¢. g. the Scottish maund = 
a hand-basket, from A.-S. mand Dan. id. 

3. Seam (of hay or straw), from the French 
somme ; Lat, summa for sauma, saugma, sagma, 
odypa, from odrrw, to load. In Essex a seam of 
corn is eight bushels. Blount renders summa 
avene, “a seam or horse-load of oats.” 

R. 8. Coarnock. 


Gray's Inn. 








Wrr1a4M Bator (4" 8S. vii. 302, 432.)—Alex- 
ander de Baliol, elder brother of the King of 
Scotland, who died 1277-8, married Alianora de 
Genoure, “ the king’s cousin,” who survived him, 
(Calendarium Genealogicum, pp. 261, 744; Rot, 
Pat. 7 Edw. I.) She was apparently the daugh- 





| 1294 (Rot. Pat, 22 Edw. I.) 


ter of Peter de Geneville, or Pierre de Genéve, a 
blood relation of Queen Eleanor of Provence 
through her mother, Beatrice of Savoy. ‘The 
other Alexander de Baliol, whom Ane61o-Scorvus 
calls Sir Alexander of Cavers, married Isabel, 
elder daughter and coheir of Richard Fitzroy or 
de Chilham (natural son of King John) and 
Roisia de Dovor, heiress of Chilham. She was 
widow of David de Strabolgi, Earl of Athole, 
and died at Chilham Castle in 1292. There is, 
therefore, nothing strange in her burial in the 
Undercroft of Canterbury Cathedral, where her 
obit was annually kept on April 17 (Register of 
Christ Church, Canterbury, Arundel MS. 68), 
She left issue two sons—Jchn de Strabolgi and 
Alexander de Baliol. Sir Alexander of Cavers 
was living on April 8, 1298, when he was “ jour- 
neying to Scotland in the king’s service” (Rot. 
Pat. 26 Edw. 1.) I thought both these Alexan- 
ders were brothers of John Baliol. Who was 
Clementia de Balliol, precentrix of Elvestow 
Abbey, and afterwards abbess? Her election was 
confirmed by mandate of Edward I., Sept. 22, 
HERMENTRUDE. 


FItzsTRATHERNE (4 S. ii. 392, 451.)—A per- 
son bearing this name has been inquired about in 
“N. & Q.,” and is thus written about in the scan- 
dalous chronicle of a Miss Cary, 1825, 3 vols. 8yo, 
London : — 

“ The son of a grave-digger at the Orkneys . . . . he 
stated himself to be the son of the Duke of Kent. Mr. 
Fitzstratherne says he is in partnership with Mr. Knight, 
a solicitor. He ‘can imitate any handwriting, and they 
forged the letter to which Her Majesty’s [Queen Char- 
lotte’s] name was affixed; that letter was, and I am 
still positively assured is, in the hands of Mr. Knight 
| Mr. Fitzstratherne having recently suspected that some 
of his misdeeds are likely to be made public, said it mat- 
ters not what a man’s name is while he is virtuous and 
his conduct is correct. His assumed claim to the blood 
of royalty is best explained by stating that his mother 
was never out of Scotland, and, with the exception of 
His Majesty upon a recent occasion, not one of the royal 
family has ever been there.’”—Vol, iii. App. xvii. 

BomBrx. 
| Oxp Sones anp Batraps (4" S. vi. 47, 311; 
vii. 398.)—I can fully endorse Mr. Jacksons 
assertion as to the wretched doggrel, not to say 
filthiness, of many of the original songs to the 
melodies employed by Burns and Moore. Doubt- 
less some few are harmless enough, but asa rule 
they are better consigned to that oblivion which 
they now enjoy. I have a pretty good ee 
of old song-books on my shelves, and should be 
happy to convince any one, by personal on, 
of 


e truth of what I most unhesitatingly aver 
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The ideas of our grandfathers and grandmothers as 
to what was presentable and what was not, dif- 
fered considerably from ours upon the same point. 
I do not think that we should allow our children 
free access to the pages of Allan Ramsay’s Jea- 
Table Miscellany, yet the editor expressly says in 
his preface :— 

«In my Composition and Collection I have kept out all 
smut and ribaldry, that the modest voice and ears of the 
fair singer might meet with no affront.” 

Some few of the originals of Moore’s Melodies 
are preserved in translations from the Irish. I 
may instance Walsh’s version of “ The Twisting 
of the Rope ” in Lover’s Lyrics of Ireland, p. 319. 

With regard to many of the tunes mentioned 
by Mr. Buarr, they were originally dance tunes, 
and have no old words. This can not only be 
proved from various sources, but is evident from 
the structure of the melodies themselves, which 
shows that they were composed for some instru- 
ment. 

The oldest Scotch tunes are to be found in the 
Skene MS. (See Dauney’s Ancient Scotish Melo- 
dies.) The earliest Irish tunes (if we exclude two 
or three trivial collections of dance tunes of the 
middle of the last century) are those noted down 
by Mr. William Bunting, and which supplied Moore 
with the music for his celebrated Melodies. Had 
it not been for Bunting and the late Dr. Petrie 
(who gave the poet a few tunes), the memory of 
the Irish music would have been but little more 
than as a departed dream, never to be satisfactorily 
realised. Epwakp F, RimBavtt. 


Sypyey Gopotrain (4S. vii. 364, 462.) —The 
et of this name was surely the brother of the 
td Treasurer, “a young gentleman of incom- 
_ parts,” according to Clarendon, who gives 
im avery high character, both in his Zife and 
in the History of the Rebellion. He was born in 
Cornwall in 1609 or 1610, and was educated at 
Exeter College, Oxford. As he was killed at the 
attack of Chagford, in Devonshire, Jan. 1642-3, 
he can hardly be called (supposing it to be him) 
“one of the wits and poets of Charles IL.’s reign.” 
He translated the fourth book of the Aneid, in 
which he was assisted by Waller. It was printed 
in 1658, and included in Dryden’s Miscellanies 
(edit. 1716, iv. 134.) Many of his lyrics are pre- 
served in MS. They are remarkable for prettiness 
of thought, if not for great vigour of expression. 
Epwarp F. Riwpavtt. 


Sm Joun Power (4" S. vii. 465.)—If Mr. 
Frere has no objection, I will answer his query, 
as perhaps the author of Eminent Welshmen may 
not see “N. & Q.” The following extract is 
taken from Dr. Thomas Rees’ Description of South 
Wales, p. 382 :— 

“At a short distance to the westward of Laugharne 
are the remains of Boadway House, the seat of Sir John 












Powell, one of the judges of the Court of King’s Bench, 
who presided at the trial of the seven bishops, in the 
reign of James II. The part he took on this occasion 
against the Court caused his dismissal from his situation. 
He died in 1696 at the age of sixty-three, and was buried 
in the church at Laugharne, where is a monument erected 
to his memory. The inscription states :— 

“Strenuus ecclesiw defensor fuerit. Testes ii septem 
Apostolici Prasules, quos, ob Christi fidem fortiter vin- 
dicatam, ad ipsius Tribunal accitos intrepidus absolvit.” 


Such is the only notice I have seen of this up- 
right judge. If Mx. FRere or any other reader 
of “N. & Q.” would like to test the accuracy of 
the above, his shortest course will be to stop on 
the South Wales Railway at Ferryside, to cross 
over to Llanstephan by boat, to walk two miles, 
when he will find himself in view of Laugharne 
Castle, and an old man ready to carry him on his 
back across the river. T 


AYRES, FRERE, AND FRIAR, SuRNAmEs (4 §, 
vii. 386, 447.)—I think Mr. Roger indicates the 
true source of the above names, seeing that there 
is an English form in the surname Are, north of 
England, and Scotch Air and Icelandic Areson. 
Bishop John Areson at Hoolum established the 
first printing-press in Iceland. X. S. A, 

Trinity House, 


KNEELING IN PRAyeER (4 S.°vii. 437.) —A 
Concordance would have satisfied C. A. W. that 
so far from kneeling being a feudal custom which 
came in about the eighth century, we are ex- 
horted in Psalm xcv. to “kneel before the Lord 
our Maker,” that Solomon knelt, #hd that Daniel 
knelt three times a day. I admit “to fall down 
before” is a commoner Scripture phrase than to 
kneel; but that standing was the only Jewish 
posture no Scripture reader will, I think, — 

P. &s 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Scottish Liturgies of the Reign of James VI. The Booke 
of Common Prayer and Administration of the Sacra- 
ments, with other Rites and Ceremonies of the Church of 
Scotland, as it was sett downe at first, before the Change 
thereof made by ye Archb. of Canterburie, and sent back 
to Scotland. (From a MS, in the British Museum.) 
Also an earlier Draft prepared before the Troubles 
caused by the Articles of Perth. (From a MS. in the 
Advocates’ Library). Edited with an Introduction and 
Notes by the Rev. W. Sprott, B.A. (Edmonston and 
Douglas.) 


This ample title-page shows so fully the nature and 
contents of this little volume and its bearing upon the 
history of the Episcopal Church in Scotland, as to render 
any detailed account of it unnecessary. Our readers are 
aware that, after the Reformation, the Prayer Book of 
Edward the Sixth was used in public worship by the 
Church of Scotland until it was superseded by the Book 
of Common Order, or Knox’s Liturgy. In 1601 other 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


(4S. VIL. Jowm 10,°71, 





changes were contemplated, and the progress of these 
changes is well told in the Editor’s introduction to the 
Liturgy which he has printed in the volume before us. 
That Liturgy was discovered in the British Museam by 
the Rev. Alexander Irwin, and described and parts of it 
printed by him in The British Magazine for 1845-6. For 
its publication in its present form, with the accompanying 
letters throwing light upon the preparation of the Prayer 
Book of 1637, Mr. Sprott deserves the thanks of all who 
desire to study the history of the Church in Scotland. 


The Works of Alexander Pope. New Edition, including 
several Hundred unpublished Letters, and other new 
Materials collected in part by the late Right Hon. John 
Wilson Croker. With Introductions and Notes by the 
Rev. W hitwell Elwin, Vol. Vil. Correspondence, 
Vol. II. With Portraits, and other Iilustrations. 
(Marray.) 

This new and important edition of the writings of the 
Bard of Twickenham makes steady and most satisfactory 
progress. Four out of the eight volumes of which it is 
to consist are now published. The one before us is the 
second of the “Correspondence,” and contains, first, one 
hundred and fifty-six letters to and from Swift and others, 
from 1713 to 1741; next, four letters between Pope and 
Bolingbroke; thirty letters between Pope and Gay, 
dated between 1712 and 1732 ; eight letters between Pope 
and Parnell, from 1714 to 1717; and lastly, eighteen let- 
ters between Pope and Dr. and George Arbuthnot, from 


1714 to 1743,—and of all these letters, it must be remem- | 
bered, there are a great number which either in whole or | 


in part are not in the edition of Roscoe. The volume 
may not perhaps contain so much new matter as some of 
those which have preceded it, but it is marked by the 
same careful editing and full and judicious illustration. 


Mr. Asupee’s OccastonaL FAc-stMiLe REPRINTS.— 
We have already brought under the notice of our readers 


several of the series of Reprints of short printed tracts ofa | 


miscellaneous character, which Mr. Ashbee has produced 
in fac-simile with a success which makes them, to all in- 
tents and purposes, satisfactory substitutes for the original. 
We have now five more of them before us, namely :— 
The Debate and Stryfe betwene Somer and Wynter, from 
the original black-letter tract, “Imprynted by Lawrens 
Andrew.” 2. Treatyse of this Galaunt with the Maryage 
of the Bosse of Billyngsgate unto London Stone, also in 
black-letter. 3. A New Play called Canterburie, his 
Change of Diet, &c., from the original published in 1641. 
4. A Certain Relation of the Hoq ‘faced Gentlewoman called 
Mistris Fasmaker, Skinker, &c. 1620; and 5, and last, 
The Merry Conceited Humours of Bottom the Weaver, 
from Kirkman’s edition of 1661. We believe if the 
literary history of this droll was thoroughly investigated, 


it would throw considerable light upon a curious chap- | 
Our readers | 


ter in the history of the English Drama. 
need scarcely be reminded that these reprints, which are 


limited to 100 copies, are to be procured for shillings | 


where the original tracts would cost pounds. 


Rovat Instirvtion or Great Brirarm.—At the 
general monthly meeting on Monday, Sir Frederick Pol- 
lock, M.A., Vice-President, in the chair, Mr. Silas Kemball 
Cook, Miss Elinor Martin, Mr. Charles Bland Radcliffe, 
M.D., and Mrs. Radcliffe were elected members. 


Paris.—It is reported that nearly all the missing 
pieces of the Colonne Venddme have been recovered, and 
that it will be no very difficult matter to bring about its 
complete restoration. Meanwhile a discussion has arisen, 


says The Times’ special correspondent, “ as to what to do | 


with the ruins—which shall be rebuilt, which puiled down, 


and which left standing. One proposal, which finds favour, | 


——_ 


is to pull down all that remains of the Tuileries, and gg 
open up the Louvre to the Champs Elysées without a break 
in the vista, laying out the space now occupied by the 
Palace in a public garden. The universal sentiment is 
to enclose the Hotel de Ville in a square, and let it stand 
a magnificent ruin and illustration of the manner ig 
which the most advanced philosophical and philanthropie 
ideas of the present age find their highest expression amd 
ultimate development.” 

THe chateau of the Marquis Laplace at Arcueil 
which escaped the Prussians, has been plundered by 
band of housebreakers from the Mouffetard district, 
manuscripts of the celebrated astronomer were thrown 
into the Biévre, from which the original of The Mechaniom 
of the Heavens, in the author’s handwriting, has subse 
quently been fished out. The library, which was rich in 
rare books, souvenirs, and works of art, has been looted 
and devastated.— Guardian. 


By a fire at Alexandria, Virginia, on the 19th ult. was 
destroyed the old Court-house of Fairfax county, erected 
of imported bricks in 1748. In this building the British 
troops were barracked after the capture of Fort N 
in 1754, and from it the forces of Braddock marched to 
memorable defeat in 1755. For fifty years it was familiag® 
with the footsteps of George Washington, and under its 
roof he cast his last vote in 1799. The old Aletandria 
Museum, which contained many relics of Washington, 
was burnt, but the relics were saved. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Particulars of Price, &c., of the following books to be sent direct ## 
the gentiemen by whom they are required, whose names and addresmy 
are given for that purpose :— 


CAGLIOSTRO, EINER DER MERKWURDIGSTEN ADENTHEUREE | 
UNS&E8 JAHRHUNDERTS. 1790. j 
M #MOIRES AUTHENTIQUES DE CaGLIOSTRO, 1786. 
Ers PAAR TROPFLELIN AUS DEM BRUNNEN DER WANRUEET, AUR 
GEGOSSEN VOR DEM NEUBN THAUMATURGEN CAGLiosTRO. ISL 
CAGLIOSTRO IM WARSCHAU. 1736. Or the French edition entity 
“ Cagliostro demasqué a Varsovie.” 

Ist CAGLIOSTRO CHEF DER ILLUMINATEN? 1790. 

LeTTRE DE COMTE DE MIRABEAU SUR CAGLIOSTRO ET LAVATER 
1786. 

LIBgeR MEMORIALIS DE CALROSTRO, DUM ESSET RoponettTi. OF 
the German translation. 

Wanted by Mr. William FE. A. Avon, 5, Joynson Street, Strangewaye) 

who will be thankful for early offers. 

Recvei, pe STAMPEs CABINET DE Duc De CHomsEvL. 7b 

Missals and English MSS 
Wanted by Kev. J. C. Jackson, 13, Manor Terrace, Amhurst Realy 

Hackney, N.E. 


DU 


Tue Lirg or Dox Jvay pe CasTao, THE FourTH Vice-Ror OF 
ate. by Jacint Frey de Andreda. Translated by Sir. P. Wye@it 
zondon. 1664. 


Wanted by Col. Zllis, Starcross, near Exeter. 


Potices to Correspondents. 

Joan or Arc.—When referring Mr. Nowtt Rap- 
CLIFFE (ante, p. 409) to BY. Delepierre "s privately i 
Doute Historique for information respecting Joan of Art, 
we omitted to state that the essay is p iblished in that 
tleman’s interesting volume, entitled Historical Diffi 

| and Contested Events, reviewed in “N. & Q.” of April 
1868, 4% 8. i. 331. 

A. H. Bates (Edgbaston.) A more correct version of 
Jehyll’s “ Tears of the Cruets” appeared in“ N. & Q" 
S. x. 172. 

Errata.—4* §. vii. p. 479, col. i. line 19 from bottam 

(of text) dele “=”; ibid. col. last line (of note) for 
“vocal” read “ vowel.” 








